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dn Our Opinion 








JANUARY 1, 1950 


I represent a party which does not yet 
exist: the party of civilization. 


This party will make the _ twentieth 


century. 
There will issue from it first 
the United States of Europe, then 
the United States of the W orld. 
Vicror Huco, 1855 
HE beginning of a new year is 
traditionally the time in_ the 
earth's hectic cycle when men pause 
to look back upon the past and for- 
ward into the future. 
ancient 


This custom is 
very indeed, January takes 
its name from the Roman god Janus, 
who had two faces so that he might 


look both forward and back. 


This New Year's Day is more than 
usually significant because it is nol 
merely the beginning of another vear 
hut the halfway mark of the twentieth 
century. Let us, then, pause for a 
moment to review the last fifty \ear- 
and consider what the coming fifty 


may hold in store. 


L900. mankind 
entered upon the new century with 


On January 1. 


an almost universal feeling of opti- 
mism. when 


men felt that day by day in every 


Those were the days 
way the world was getting better and 
better. The nineteenth century had 
been an era of almost unbelievably 
rapid advances in science, medicine. 
industry. While it began with 
the violence of the Napoleonic wars. 


and 


its second half was so comparatively 





peaceful that it was possible to be- 
lieve that large-scale conflicts be- 
longed to the uncivilized past. The 
two powerful forces of liberalism and 
nationalism were spreading through- 
out the world: governments were 
gradually becoming more democratic, 
and more and more oppressed 
nations were throwing off the yokes 
of their then. 
not unreasonable for mankind to 
ereet the new century with hope and 
that. though 


progress was, after all, inevitable. 


oppressors. It was, 


the conviction slow. 


that outlook 
seems incredibly naive. A bomb at 
shattered the belief that 


major wars were obsolete, and an 


Today optimistic 


Sarajevo 


\ustrian paper-hanger upset all 
theories about the inevitability ol 
progress. Certainly, after the torture- 
chambers of Dachau and Buchenwald 
it is no longer possible for well- 
meaning liberals to prattle about the 
natural goodness of man. and after 
the destruction of Hiroshima we can- 
not go on in the blind hope that 
sometime. somehow. we will stumble 


on solutions to our problems. 


The same mastery of science which 
made the nineteenth century a rosy 
era of progress has made the twen- 
tieth a living nightmare of terror and 

Man’s skill has 
weapons which he is not 
mature enough to control. He is 
playing with his atomic toys like a 
baby plaving with dynamite 


despair. scientific 


created 


and is 








in equal danger of blasting himself 
off the earth. Albert Einstein has 
said that about one-third of the 
human race has a chance to survive 
other 
optimistic, 


the next war-——and scientists 
think he is 


Edwin Johnson of the U.S. Congres- 


Senator 


Atomic 
U.S. 


sional Joint Committee on 
that 
scientists have already made a super- 


Energy recently said 
bomb six times as powerful as the 
Nagasaki model. and that their goal 
is one a thousand times as powerful. 
Such are the aims of our twentieth- 


century civilization. 


It is hardly surprising that many 
people will greet the next half century 
the 
Certainly never in our generation will 
thoughtful able to 
peace of mind. The beliefs to which 


with indifference of despair. 


men be enjoy 


we formerly clung have been swept 


away by the complex tides of the 


modern world. and reason is In 
danger of being submerged in a sea 
But. though opti- 


mism is no longer justified. must we 


of propaganda. 


surrender to despair? 


One of the most vocal prophets 
of our time is Brock Chisholm. 
director-general of WHO. Speaking 
in Toronto recently he reiterated his 
basic message: “We must somehow. 
within the next thirty years. produce 
enough mature people to break the 
that has 
hound every generation of which we 
We must do this by 
altering the basis of child training. 


chain of neurotic necessity 
have record. 


by telling our children the truth 
about everything, instead of teaching 
them concepts of right and wrong. 
Only thus can we substitute intelli- 
gent and rational thinking for the 


distortions produced by our burden 
of inferiority, guilt, and fear.” 


Brock Chisholm undoubtedly sees 
the fundamental problem of the world 
more clearly than most men, and 
his solution might work if it could 
be tried. His thesis, however, seems 
It is all 
very well to say that we must bring 


to have one serious flaw. 


up the next generation to be differ- 
ent from ourselves. But can we do 
that without changing the present 
generation? If man’s personality is 
permanently fixed in a_ neurotic 
mold by the then 


surely. by Dr. Chisholm’s own thesis, 


time he is six. 
it Is hopeless to expect him to be 
capable of teaching his children to 
love truth and face reality. Immature 
and uninformed people cannot pos- 
sibly create the intelligent and ma- 
ture generation which Dr. Chisholm 
rightly claims is essential if the world 
is to survive for another half century. 


But must we accept Dr. Chisholm’s 
statement that man’s mental make-up 
cannot be changed after the age of 
Certainly, if that is true, all 
those who work in the field of adult 


six? 


education have been wasting their 
time. It is our belief that men are 
capable of profiting by education at 
any age. and it is our job to see that 
this generation is sufficiently edu- 
make the new 
attitudes that Dr. Chisholm demands. 
We know that it is harder to change 
attitudes they are fixed into 
the adult mold. but we cannot admit 


cated to possible 


when 


that it is impossible unless we are 
to surrender to despair. Let us, in- 
stead. enroll in the party to which 
Victor Hugo belonged and take our 
part in shaping the remainder of the 


E.F.F. 


twentieth century. 








UN INFORMATION 


A conference of Canadian volun- 
tary organizations to consider ways 
and means of promoting the spread of 
information about the United Nations 
was held in Ottawa on November 14. 
The conference was called by the 
United Nations Association in Can- 
ada at the request of the Department 
of Public Information of the United 
Nations. Mr. J. B. Orrick, chief of 
the section for non-governmental or- 
ganizations of the special services divi- 
sion of DPI, was present to explain 
the organization of the Department 
and to pass on the experience of other 
countries in publicizing the work of 
UN and the Specialized Agencies. Mr. 
Orrick made the somewhat astonish- 
ing statement that. to date, the DPI 
regards its channels of communica- 
tions with Canada as less satisfactory 
than those with any other civilized 
country. 


That this state of affairs is not due 
to apathy or antagonism on the part 
of Canadian organizations was evi- 
dent from the reports of the various 
representatives present at the meeting. 
Without exception they regard the 
work of the United Nations and its 
agencies as so important that they are 


doing a great deal in their own pro- 


grams and publications to promote 
interest in and knowledge about it. 
Many would like to do more if the 
facilities were available. After hear- 
ing them, one was not at all surprised 
at Mr. Orrick’s statement that the 
DPI highly esteems national and inter- 
national organizations. with 1500 of 
which it corresponds, as most effec- 
tive instruments for furthering its 
objectives. 





The reason for the unsatisfactory 
relations between Canada and the 
public relations branch of UN lies 
partly in geography. We are too near 
to Lake Success and yet not near 
enough. There are fifteen official UN 
information centers located around 
the world to serve various areas of 
the globe. We are included in the 
North American area which is served 
by an office in Washington, but these 
information centers have small staffs 
and it is easy to see how the one in 
Washington would be completely ab- 
sorbed in trying to meet the more 
clamorous needs of the United States. 
Organizations in Canada have been 
addressing their requests directly to 
Lake Success or to the United Na- 
tions Association in Ottawa, frequent- 
ly both, before getting the material 
they need. This results in delays and 
exasperations and extra work for 
overburdened personnel. Some single 
efficient outlet in Canada for UN in- 
formation material is badly needed to 
serve the organizations which are 
already eager and active in spreading 
information, and to encourage others 
to do more along this line. To achieve 
such an outlet should not be too diffi- 
cult and complicated a task, and it 
needs to be done promptly . It does not 
need to wait. as has been suggested, 
for the establishment of a UN Na- 
tional Commission, We have great 
hopes. but no assurance, that the Mas- 
sey Commission, in response to the 
insistence of many of the briefs pre- 
sented to it, will recommend the estab- 
lishment of a UN National Commis- 
sion. But whatever happens from that 
direction. it is not likely to happen 
quickly. 

Quite apart from the urgency of a 
need, which demands speedy action, 


‘ BUT ERR IPAG oy 





there is another reason why the oper- 
ation of an information center should 
not be included in the terms of ref- 
erence of a UN Commission. It is 
an entirely different kind of task from 
the two-way consultative function on 
the semi-official level which will pre- 
sumably be the Commission’s primary 
reason for being. This function was 
well described by Mrs. Clark in her 
article in last month’s Foop For 
Tuoucnut. The distribution of UN in- 
formation and program materials is 
not a matter of policy but of me- 
chanics. It would be a great pity if 
a Commission, the setting-up and con- 
stitution of which has been the subject 
of so much heart-searching. should 
have to divert any of its energies into 
mechanical details. 


The 
mediately concerned at present with 
the distribution of information and 
material about l N in Canada are the 
L nited Nations Association. the Cana- 
dian Institute of International Affairs. 
the Ryerson Press. and the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs. At present 
the first three are all doing a part of 
the job: the UNA in distributing free 
materials which it secures from the 
DPI: the CILA in its library and in- 
formation services and in the distri- 


existing bodies most im- 


bution of its own publications which. 
inevitably. contain much material on 
the UN: and the Ryerson Press in 
distributing materials 
through bookstores and libraries. No 
one of these is. as presently consti- 
tuted, capable of doing the whole job 
or of expanding its services to meet 


purchasable 


the growing demands of the organ- 
izations. 


It has been constantly reiterated by 
spokesmen of the Department of Ex- 


ternal Affairs that the cornerstone of 
Canada’s foreign policy is support for. 
and strengthening of, the United Na- 
tions. This was stated again at the 
Ottawa meeting by Mr. Arnold 
Heeney. Undersecretary of the De- 
partment. It has also been frequently 
stated by departmental spokesmen. 
and was repeated by Mr. Heeney, that 
an informed and enlightened public 
opinion in support of Canada’s foreign 
policy is essential to the healthy fune- 
tioning of our democratic form of 
government. To see that information 
about the UN is spread abroad in 
Canada that interest in it is 
strengthened is a project to which the 
Department could justifiably give 
more than moral support. Mr. Heeney 
has just been called upon to ex- 
plain to the House of Commons why 
his department spent one million dol- 
lars less in the last fiscal year than 
the House had allotted to it. A small 
fraction of that well directed. 
remove from its un- 
enviable position of being “the least 
satisfactory of all civilized countries” 
in its relations with the Department of 


Public Information of the UN. 


and 


sum. 


could Canada 


We suggest that the Department of 
External Affairs call together the three 
bodies mentioned above and that to- 
gether they evolve a scheme which will 
meet Canada’s need for knowledge 
about the UN. We believe that the 
Canadian people. where they are al- 
ready informed, are enthusiastic about 
the principles of the United Nations. 
and that those who are not informed 
are eager to hecome so. We congratu- 
late the United Nations 
the 
brought the problem of information so 


H.L.R. 


Association 


for calling conference which 


clearly into focus. 








+ The National Committee for Mental Hygiene 
— How it works and what it has accomplished. 


Committee as Pathfinder 


By Violet 


TPYHIS committee is the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene. a 
committee without circumference. 
Perhaps a clean-cut design might be 
made of the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene. but it would take 
a master artist to do it. For the work 
of the Committee resembles nothing 
so much as an overturned bottle of 
ink, with fingers of concern running 
into every aspect of Canadian life 
industrial. educational. social. relig- 
ious. This of course is as it should 
be. since no part of life is lived well 
without mental health: but it 
present problems to anyone wishing 


does 


to make a neat drawing. 


the National 
beginning. — It 
1918 by the Governor 
General of Canada. upon the sugges- 
tion of its present Director, Dr. C. M. 
Hincks, and with the support of many 
It took for itself 
at that time the name “Committee” 
rather than “Society”. since that was 
the name of the parent body in the 
United States. the only country to 


\t any 
mittee 


rate. Com- 


had a was 


founded in 


leading Canadians. 


wecede Canada in. organizing a 
eg g 
Further- 


more, “Committee” designates well 


mental-hygiene movement. 


its function as pathfinder. its con- 
tinual opening-up of new lands for 
others to settle. 


Back in 1918 the dynamic ideas 


concerned the institutional care of 





Anderson 


the mentally ill and the mentally de- 
ficient. The numbers of mentally de- 
ficient were not even known. Dr. 
Hincks and Miss Marjorie Keyes, 
Secretary of the Committee, made 
surveys in all the major cities across 
Canada, testing retarded school chil- 
dren. This led to the establishment of 
special classes for 10,000 mentally- 
deficient children. 
there had 


classes. 


formerly 
existed or five 
Training for the 
mentally deficient began to appear in 
Nova Scotia, Alberta, British Colum- 
bia. Saskatchewan, and Manitoba. 
and the Ontario school at Orillia was 
encouraged to turn its attention from 
the simple bodily care of its patients 
to the development of all the skills 
and social life possible to them. Simi- 
larly. lunatic asylums. with a like 
emphasis on custody, were gradually 
transformed 


where 
but four 


schoc Is 


into mental hospitals, 


with emphasis on treatment. 


About 2 per cent of Canadians are 
seriously ill mentally or are decidedly 
deficient. Another 8 per cent suffer 
marked emotional instability, depres- 
sion, exhaustion. or anxiety, often to 
a degree that incapacitates them for 
periods of time. Here also are in- 
cluded the milder cases of mental de- 
ficiency. About 5 to 10 per cent have 
physical illnesses too intimately re- 
lated to psychological difficulties to 
be treated without recourse to psy- 











chotherapy. 


And 15 to 20 per cent 
are persons more or less ineffectual: 
these are the frustrated, bored, un- 
happy people, people with strong 
feelings of inferiority or of hostility. 


This adds up to about 30 or 40 
per cent of Canadians below par in 
mental health or ability. The other 
60 per cent. by no means perfect, 
can benefit preventive and 
positive mental-health measures, just 


from 


as one benefits from preventive medi- 
cine and the pursuit of physical well- 
being. How. then. does the National 
Committee go about helping those of 
us outside the seriously ill 2 per cent 
to travel nearer and ever nearer to 
the fair country of abundant living? 


First. how does the Committee 
function? Its members, totalling some 
200. are dispersed throughout Can- 
ada. Some of these are board mem- 
bers. scientific advisors. 
the latter held 
regularly to discuss policy and lay 
plans. The Committee usually works 


behind the scenes. maintaining wide 


some are 


Conferences of are 


contacts with governments, universi- 
ties. — public-health 
systems. 


organizations, 
school and = social-welfare 
groups, and it is at the invitation of 
these groups that surveys and demon- 
strations are made. advice is given. 
research is undertaken. 
above, the functions as 
pioneer. For example, two institutes, 
the Institute for Child Study in To- 
ronto. and the Mental Hygiene Insti- 
tute in Montreal. were established 
originally by the Committee and only 
taken over by universities when their 
existence had been proven indispen- 
sable. 


And 
health. 


As indicated 
Committee 


now——pathways to mental 


Of major importance is the men- 
tal-health clinic, whose essential 
members are at least one psychiatrist. 
one psychologist, one psychiatric 
social worker, and a secretary. Under 
the auspices of provincial depart- 
ments of health. each province (ex- 
cept New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island, and Newfoundland) has a 
clinic of this kind, usually with a 
good deal larger staff: from here are 
sent out the travelling clinics which 
can service all areas of the province. 
They are diagnostic and therapeutic. 
and open to anyone. although usual- 
ly admittance must be by way of 
social worker. teacher, or doctor. The 
National Committee has assisted in 
the organization of such clinics all 
through Canada. 


Many general hospitals now have 
psychiatric personnel in their out- 
patient clinics. 
chiefly diagnostic. and restricted to 
those of relatively low income. The 
first mental-health clinic attached to 
a general hospital was set up at the 
Toronto this the 
National Committee was in great part 


The service here is 


General. and for 
responsible, as it was also responsible 
for establishing the first: clinic at- 
tached to a Juvenile Court. 


The number of mental-health 
clinics in Canada. counting each pro- 
vincial above as 
one. and including the sometimes in- 
completely staffed clinics attached to 


general hospitals. is about thirty. 


service mentioned 


General hospitals today make in- 
creasing use of psychiatrists as con- 
sultants on their public wards. It 
was the National Committee which 
first demonstrated, at the Royal Vic- 
toria Hospital, Montreal. the useful- 





DR. C. M. HINCKS, Director of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene. 


ness of such additions to the hospital 


staff. 


Besides the and _ the psy- 
chiatrist. what other roads to mental 
health are there? Undoubtedly 


clinic 


mar- 


riage counselling is one, but although 
half the jobs psychiatrists undertake 
must deal with marriage difficulties, 
the facilities for marriage counselling 


have been described as in a “woe- 
ful” state. for vocational 
guidance are somewhat better. Many 
high schools offer this service to their 
students as a matter of routine, and 


Facilities 


in the larger centres young people 
may find some assistance through 
youth sections of employment agen- 
cies. through universities, or in such 
organizations as the YMCA or the 
YWCA. There are also commercial 
firms providing such services for a 


fee. The first bureau for the publi- 





cation of vocational-guidance ma- 
terial was organized in 1942 by the 
National Committee. 


What is available for the guidance 
of children? 

Those under _ provincial 
auspices mentioned above. as well as 
outpatient clinics attached to certain 
hospitals, are as concerned with chil- 
dren as with adults. In larger cen- 
children and family agencies 
(few of which have clinics) can help 
those with the less complex problems, 
and route those with the more difh- 
cult to the appropriate places. In 


clinics 


ters, 


addition, the school systems in about 
fifteen Canadian cities have mental- 
hygiene services connected with phys- 
ical-health The National 
Committee was instrumental in estab- 
lishing the first of these mental-hy- 
for public 
which was set up in Toronto in 1918. 


All in all. there 


sufficient 


services. 


giene services schools. 


not 
The 


immediate objective is one clinic for 


however. are 


mental-health clinics. 


every 100,000 urban population, and 
one for every 200,000 rural. 


Near Toronto. in one school sys- 
tem, an important experiment is be- 
ing made under the joint auspices of 
the University of Toronto and_ the 
National Committee. First. research 
is going on, the nature of which is 
indicated in the questions: “How do 
these children get to be the way they 
are, and what is that like? What is 
difficult for them in this process of 
growing up. and what is easy? How 
might we do this bringing-up busi- 
is car- 
ried on with the aid of teachers, the 
children 


ness better?” This research 


themselves. and a set of 


services. 








The services constitute the second 
aspect of the experiment, although 
they are part and parcel of the re- 
search—its instrument and its goal. 
To develop better ways. of serving 
children is the These 


comprise a where 


end desired. 


services clinic, 


children with problems are helped: 


and counselling teams. which deal 
with somewhat simpler difficulties. 


\ third arm of the program works 
through parent chil- 
relations. 
The classes are nothing more than 


seminars and 


dren’s classes in human 
free discussions among the children 
of whatever 


worth 


them to be 
No topic is 
barred, no contribution banned. It is 
hoped that the expression of feelings 
and opinions, without censure, will 
lead the children to better understand- 
ing both of themselves and others. 


seems to 


discussing. 


Another aspect of the program is 
the provision of mental-hygiene train- 
ing for teachers. Eleven of them were 
brought from all over Canada last 
year for a year’s study and for par- 
ticipation in the School experiment. 
and this 
Following their experience in 
this “pilot project’. it is hoped they 
will be ready to 
mental-health research. 


and service in their own schools. 


nine more are attending 


year. 
promote further 
experiment, 


Dr. Hincks looks upon training of 
mental-hygiene personnel as one of 
the main jobs for the future. He 
would like to see 2000 school teach- 
ers from across Canada given a year s 
mental hy- 
giene, and 10.000 additional teachers 
The 
dearth of psychiatrists. psychiatric 
social well 


intensive experience in 


civen several summer Courses, 


workers. and nurses is 





Mrs. VioLtet ANDERSON is a versa- 
tile writer of prose and poetry. 
For several years she edited the 
annual volumes of the Institute o} 
Public Affairs. In recent months 
her poems have appeared in Cana- 
dian Poetry Magazine, Chicago 
Poetry. and The Canadian Forum. 











Of a total of about 12.000 
doctors in Canada, only 450 are en- 
gaged im psychiatric work, and not 
all of these are adequately trained. 
Today, 


know n. 


fellowships available 
through universities and departments 
of health for the training of mental- 
hygiene personnel, the National Com- 
mittee restricting itself to advice on 
the best sources of such training. but 
in the early 20’s, the National Com- 
mittee took the initial this 
direction. subsidizing for 


and 


are 


step in 
training 
American 


twenty Canadians in 


European psychiatric centres. 


\ second main job for the future 
is. of course. the increase of facilities. 
third. Research is 
carried on in such the 
Allan Memorial Institute in Montreal 
and in the various universities, while 


and a research. 


centres as 


the National Committee is more di- 
rectly 
the is a clearer 
estimate of the mental-hygiene needs 


involved in making surveys. 


outcome of which 
of various Canadian localities. Some 
years ago the Committee made some 
important studies of “shy” children, 
children often harbor the 
beginnings of more serious difficul- 


who so 


ties. Today the Committee, in its own 
off-stage encourages the re- 
search of others, and plays a role it- 
self in such experiments as that be- 


way. 


ing made in the school mentioned 
above. 





Finally (leaving out the Commit- 
tee’s early work for immigration au- 
thorities and for the Canadian 
Army), we must look at the Com- 
mittee’s concern for the widespread 
understanding of positive mental- 
health measures. The National Com- 
mittee has never appealed directly to 
the Canadian people for funds. It is 
supported by government grants and 
by certain forms of private philan- 
thropy. Dr. Hincks believes that 
Canadians will appreciate the im- 
portance of mental health when, in 
some way, they have become partners 
in a mental-hygiene movement. He 
believes that an appeal for funds by 
the Committee will open up a way 
to this partnership, since no one 
spends money without some interest 
in the purchase. What he hopes we 
shall find ourselves supporting by 
that time will be Provincial Divisions 
of the National Committee, which are 
in process of being organized. These 
Divisions will establish local branches 
which will in turn survey local needs 
and then strike out for the filling of 
these needs vocational guidance. 
child guidance. marriage counsel- 
ling, and so forth, so much of which 
is done best on a local basis. 


Meantime, the Committee carries 
on its educational work, assisted by 
and assisting similarly interested 
groups across Canada. The CBC pro- 
gram “In Search of Ourselves”, 


sponsored by the Committee, with 
Dr. Jack Griffin, Medical Director of 
the National Committee, as commen- 
tator: films such as The Feeling of 
Rejection, the Feeling of Hostility, 
and Over-Dependency*. originating 
with the Allan Memorial Institute: 


*For review see p. 39. 





talks given at Home and School As- 
sociations and service clubs by mem- 
bers of the Committee (Dr. Griffin 
says that requests for speakers are 
five times greater than can be met): 
the distribution of literature:—all 
these constitute a program of educa- 
tion which is making the Canadian 
people mental-health conscious. 


The concept of mental health |.as 
become something more than mere 
absence of acute difficulty. If its 
measurement can only be in terms of 
productivity, its meaning for many 
is in the feeling—do we call it happi- 
ness ?——-which pervades the life of the 
fully-functioning person. What the 
child needs to reach this end is 
pretty well agreed upon: affection. 
security, opportunities to take on re- 
sponsibilities suited to his capacity. 
What the adult needs is not so very 
different, and what he may take as his 
guide, through better or worse, Dr. 
Hincks sums up in the words: “Know 
thyself, be thyself, accept thyself.” 


These, then, are some of the path- 
ways to mental health along which 
the National Committee would place 
signposts for Canadians. And_ not 
only for Canadians. “No man is an 
island unto himself,” nor any nation. 
The work of the National Commit- 
tee spreads far beyond our shores. 
for the Canadian and American Com- 
mittees have cooperated to promote 
mental-hygiene programs in no less 
than thirty countries, and are actively 
participating in the World Health 
Organization and the World Federa- 
tion for Mental Health. Necessarily 
so—for it is a truism today that if we 
don’t soon solve problems in human 
relations we'll end by blowing each 
other up. 


ie OY tan ye 





>» ACEC series is helping Canadians to 
understand how their own minds work. 


“In Seareh of Ourselves” 


By Harriett Carr 


. pees on “The Job Ahead in 
\”7 Adult Education” at the 1947 
National Conference of the CAAE. 
Howard Y. McClusky said: 


“I wish we could do as good a job 
in the field of personal philosophy 
of life as we do in the field of eco- 
nomic and_ social problems. I 
think everybody who is sensitive to 
the personal problems a great part 
of the adult population encounter 
realizes that there is a spiritual lone- 
liness abroad in the world today. 
Now all the adult education I have 
seen, with a few exceptions, skirted 
around that problem. Those who 
did not skirt around it have not 
been able to translate that problem 
into terms that are acceptable to the 
masses of the people.” 

At the close of that same confer- 
ence two representatives from Ontario 
and one from Nova Scotia discussed 
with Neil Morrison of the CBC the 
possibility of having a series of 
broadcasts along the same lines as 
Citizens’ but dealing with 
Farm and Citizens’ 
Forums had proved the value of link- 
ing small discussion groups to such 


Forum. 
human relations. 


programs. Discussions on the topics 
of the broadcasts tended not only to 
clarify imdividual thinking, but to 
broaden perspective and create a feel- 
ing of fellowship. It felt that 
particu- 
larly to a discussion on human rela- 
tions, for many emotional problems 


was 


these factors would apply 


are started on the road to solution by 
finding that others have the same 
problem. 


The form used for both Farm and 
Citizens’ Forum broadcasts is a panel 
discussion. Farm Forum was de- 
signed definitely for rural people. 
Citizens’ Forum appealed to people 
with a fair amount of education who, 
through reading, could find the 
answers to the questions raised. 
Those planning the series on human 
relations felt that a dramatized form 
plus a commentary by a psychiatrist 
would have a wider appeal than a 
panel particularly 
those with little formal education. 


discussion, for 


The National Committee for Men- 
tal Hygiene had previously presented 
a series called “What’s On Your 
Mind”, but had felt it was not worth 
doing again without organized dis- 
cussion groups. They therefore were 
delighted to sponsor the new series 
when they learned that the Adult 
Education Department in Nova Scotia 
and Community Programmes Branch 
of the Ontario Department of Edu- 
cation were ready to encourage dis- 
cussion groups. 


The next point was to choose a 
title. “In Search of Ourselves” was 
decided upon as best describing the 
nature of the project It was hoped 








that listeners 


own 


examine 
discover 


would their 
and emotions 
which could easily develop into the 
neurosis depicted in the drama. 


@1948—The first of broad- 
casts began on January 9, 1948, and 
continued for thirteen weeks. The 
fact that it was given over the Do- 
minion Network prevented some 
areas of Canada from hearing it, but 
the widespread comment received by 
the CBC showed clearly the interest 
it had aroused. Many 


lives 


series 


listeners re- 


called spells of day-dreaming and fits 
of rebellion in adolescent days. 


The discussion in Nova 
Scotia and Ontario were sufficiently 
successful to warrant arranging for 
groups in all provinces for the winter 
of 1949. Some of the discussion 
groups fell down through poor lead- 
ership: others considered the ques- 
tions raised as having to do with spe- 
cial people “queer people”. as one 
group wrote. Those that succeeded 
in having thoroughly good discus- 
sions were those that asked: 


groups 


“Where in that person’s life did 
that trend begin?” 

“From the story we heard, what 
factors encouraged that trend?” 

“How can we best stem this in- 
clination, or, better still, dissolve it?” 


@ 1949—_Last the program 
was given in twelve broadcasts from 
January 11 to March 29, 1949. The 
change from Friday to Tuesday eve- 
ning increased the number of discus- 
sion groups. In Ontario the number 
was more than doubled, reaching a 
total of 127 by March. Normal- 
school groups, high-school students, 
Home and School study groups, pub- 
lic-health 


winter 


nurses, young  people’s 
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LEN PETERSON, author of the plays for “In 
Search of Ourselves”. 


groups in churches and YWCA’s, and 
many others used the broadcasts and 
the excellent study pamphlets pre- 
pared by Dr. J. D. M. Griffin, the 
psychiatrist who gave the commen- 
taries on the broadcasts. 


Many groups and individuals wrote 
that. while they greatly appreciated 
Dr. Griflin’s comments and pamphlets. 
they did wish he would give a solu- 
tion to the problems presented in the 
Dr. Griffin 
times indicate a path toward solu- 
tion, but he steadfastly refuses to 
offer a ready-made solution. He be- 
it would be dangerous for 
people to apply the answer to one 
individual’s difficulty to the problem 
of another individual. 


broadcasts. does some- 


lieves 


Correspondence received by the 
CBC and the distributing office in 
each province showed that the pro- 
gram was doing much to help people 


to realize their lack of knowledge 





about human relations. Young mar- 
ried couples from several groups in 
Ontario told Community Programmes 
Branch that they had _ realized. 
through their discussions of “In 
Search of Ourselves” topics, that they 
knew very little about child training: 
how could they find the 
methods ? 


out best 


The bulk of Canadian correspon- 
dence fell into three classifications: 


l. Letters 
“Your 


effect. 
are wonderful. 


This file 


which said in 
broadcasts 


Please send me 


much the largest. 


Was 


2. Letters which told of personal 
troubles similar to those discussed. 
and begged for help. These letters, 
including two from would-be suicides. 


were sent to Dr. Griffin for reply. 


3. Letters which complained that 
the broadcasts were too sad, or pro- 
tested about a bit of profanity in one 
of the scripts. 


Inquiries were received also from 
many American universities. mental- 
health institutes. health and 
organizations, 


welfare 
counselling — ser- 
that 
bor- 
dering states but from as far away as 
Alabama. Wisconsin, and California. 


and 


vices. It was interesting to see 


these letters came not only from 


There were even a few inquiries from 


Europe. and an Italian magazine. 


Radiocourriere. mentioned the pro- 


gram. 





Miss 


adviser 


Hanrkierr CARR 
of educational 
at the Community 
Branch of the Ontario 
ment of Education. 


is assts*an‘ 
programs 
Programmes 
Depart- 
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@ 1950-—The third series will begin 
on January 17, 1950, again over the 
Dominion Network at 8 p.m. EST. 


Below of the 


erams: 


are the titles pro- 


1. Emphasis on Childhood 


17 “They Broke His Spirit” 

Jan. 24—‘An Adolescent Gang” 

Jan. 31—‘*What’s Wrong With The 
Child?” 

Keb. 7—‘The Unmarried 
comes a Mother” 

Feb. 14—“The Boy 
ligious U pbringing” 

Feb. 21—“A Feeling of Inferiority” 


Jan. 


Girl Be- 


With Reli- 


a 


Il. Emphasis on Adults 
Feb. 28 
Mar. 
Mar. 14 
Mar. 21 
Mar. 28 
Apr. 4 


“The Unwanted Father” 
“The Disappointed Couple” 
“Too Old To Work” 

“An Alcoholic Woman” 
“The Bookkeeper” 


“The Letter of the Law” 


Dr. Althouse. Chief Director of 
Education for Ontario, recently told 
the Canadian Education Association: 


“Man's ingenuity, industry, and 
intelligence have given him a mas- 
tery over natural forces which he 
obviously does not know how to 
control. Sheer intelligence cannot 
solve his problem unaided. Neither 
can more knowledge or skill. Some 
controlling factor must be applied or 
man will encounter shipwreck indi- 
vidually and civilization will foun- 
der. That controlling factor must 
include the emotional as well as the 
intellectual. It must take into ac- 
count the fact that man lives in a 
society of fellow men.” 


7 
l 
2 


If the broadcasts and discussions 
“In Search of Ourselves” can 
needle the public into realizing the 
importance of a study of human re- 
lations it will have filled a great need. 


on 





No Man is an Iland.... 


By C. 


W. Gilchrist. O.B.E. 


“No man is an Iland, intire of it selfe; 
Every man is a peece of the Continent, a part of the maine. 
Any man’s death diminishes me, because I am involved in Mankinde. . .” 


| = and a half centuries ago, 

John Donne expressed his con- 
cept of the basic principle of life. That 
utterance might well be tacked up 
over the desk of every health educa- 
tor, because every health educator is 
“involved in Mankinde”. 


The emphasis on preventive medi- 
cine is comparatively new. It is only 
seventy-five years since Pasteur’s dis- 
coveries opened up the science of 
bacteriology and proved conclusively 
that many diseases and deaths are 
preventable. 


effort to combat the 
needless loss of Canadian manpower, 
efficiency, and happiness that the 
federal government has committed it- 
self to a continuing program of health 
services. 


It is in an 


Part of this program is the enlight- 
enment of the Canadian people, so 
that they may “know their enemies” 
and combat them before they become 
a threat. The information and educa- 
tion aspect of the national health pro- 
gram is a responsibility entrusted to 
the Department of National Health 
and Welfare by the Act of Parliament 
which created it and which laid down 
the principle of “co-operation with 
provincial authorities with a view to 
the co-ordination of efforts made or 
proposed for preserving and improv- 
ing the public health and providing 


for the social security and welfare of 
the people of Canada”. 


Last year Information Services 
Division, working closely with all 
other divisions of the department in 
the production of health-education 
materials, distributed four million 
booklets, leaflets, posters, and folders. 
It has produced twenty-one film- 
strips, thirty films, and an assortment 
of three-panel displays. In the last 
year it produced six large exhibits 
for display at conferences and exhibi- 
tions. It has prepared and recorded, 
under the title “Here’s Health”, a 
series of ten-minute radio dramatiza- 
tions which is being broadcast weekly 
by a hundred radio stations across 
Canada. It publishes a monthly 
magazine with a circulation of 85,- 
(00-— Canada’s Health and Welfare, 
and every second month it is accom- 
panied by a supplement on some 
specific phase of health or welfare. It 
prepares, on for 
specialized journals, and it arranges 


request, articles 
courses for special groups, such as 
foreign-service officers. trade com- 
missioners, students in nursing, journ- 
alism. and others to acquaint them 
with public-health work on the fed- 
It edits and publishes 
certain technical periodicals, includ- 


eral level. 


ing one on nutrition and one on in- 
dustrial health, 





It has been invited to attend con- 
ferences and work in close consulta- 
tion with such groups as the Canadian 
Federation of Home and School, the 
Canadian Welfare Council. the Cana- 
dian Dental Association, the Canadian 
Nurses’ Association, the Committee of 
Directors of Audio-Visual 
many other organizations. 


Aids. and 


The  Department’s Information 
Services Division has been astonished 

and at times almost overwhelmed 

by the enormous demand for more, 
and yet health. 
Many from outside 
Canada for permission to purchase 
or to reprint material and the de- 
partment’s films have received much 
kudos abroad 


more, material on 


requests come 


notably the mental- 
More than a thousand 
prints of these have been sold in the 
United States alone in the last three 
vears. At the moment the National 
Film Board is making a film on 
cancer, which 


health series. 


is being sponsored 
jointly by the governments of Canada 
and the United States. 


In every medium used, the empha- 
Not 


only the national-health program it- 


sis is on preventive medicine. 


self. but almost every statutory fune- 
tion of the Department of National 
Health and Welfare is designed to 
protect Canadians 


against possible 


illness. accident. or death. 
The Food 


maintain a 


and Drug Divisions 


continuous sampling. 


testing. and inspection service to see 





C. W. Guecneist is the Director 
of Information Services of the De- 
partment of National Health and 
Welfare. 





that foods and drugs sold over the 
counter conform to regulations for 
purity and safety. 


The Public Health 


Engineering 


Division is charged with maintaining 
the safety of drinking water in pub- 
lic carriers, national parks, and gov- 


ernment establishments: with protect- 
ing shellfish from 
poisoning due to eating clams taken 
at the wrong season: with checking 
the pollution of international waters: 


consumers of 


with setting standards for such com- 
munity problems as water supply. 


garbage disposal, and sewage. 


The Quarantine and Immigration 
Medical Services protect Canadians 
from diseases brought to Canada by 
ships. planes, or people. 


The Narcotic Control 
maintains a continuous battle against 


Division 


illegal traffic in drugs. 


The Indian Health Service is inaug- 
urating a coverage of 
Eskimos to check for 


tuberculosis and to immunize against 


sweeping 


Indians and 


typhoid. diphtheria. and smallpox. 


The Division of 
Medicine — is 


medical 


Civil 


responsible 


Aviation 
for the 
standards of commercial 


pilots. 


On the welfare side. the Depart- 
the 
family allowances and of pensions for 


ment administers payment of 


the aged and the blind. It also ad- 
ministers the Physical Fitness Act 
a preventive service if ever there was 
one. 

There are also a number of special- 
ist divisions which consult with and 
advise their opposite numbers in the 














This display shows the material available from the Information Services Division of the 


Department of Health and Welfare. 


provinces, work with private groups 
in the same field, and carry 


le. These 


out re- 


search on a national sea 
divisions deal with blindness control, 
child health, dental 
health. health — in- 
surance studies, hospital design, in- 
dustrial health. mental health, nutri- 


tion. and venereal-disease control. 


and maternal 


epidemiology. 


Until recently. federal-health edu- 
cation was strictly an adult-education 
As more and more demands for 
the 
health 


classroom material came in, 


focus was changed. Some 


educators are sceptical about the pos- 
sibility of changing the health habits 


of anyone over forty anyway, so that 
the target has mostly been the moth- 


ers of young children. Of course. 


the young children themselves are the 
best people to lay the foundations of 
good health in the next generation. 
and special attention is now being 
given to the presentation of film- 
strips. posters, and leaflets for them. 


Here is a government department 
whose information activities are not 
confined to publicizing its own fune- 


The broad field of 


health and welfare is its raw material: 


tions. whole 
Canadians of all ages and conditions 
And the informa- 
tion people, like all who work in the 


are its audience. 


Department of National Health and 
Welfare. have a personal awareness 
of the philosphy of John Donne 

“Any man’s death 
because I am involved in Mankinde.” 


diminishes me. 











Leadership Guidance 








Group Discussion and Democracy 


@Vemcciacy Through Discussion by 
Bruno Lasker. H. W. Wilson, 
N.Y., 1949. 375 pp., $3.50. 


“The trouble with people.” Wil- 
liam A. White once said. “is not so 
much their ignorance as it is their 
knowledge of things that aren't so.” 
When you overhear a streetcar con- 
versation, eavesdrop on a board of 
directors’ meeting. or read two con- 
flicting newspaper reports concern- 
ing the same situation, you begin 
to realize all the uncomfortable im- 
plications involved in White's simple 
statement. 


Lasker's with the 
“knowledge of things that aren't so” 
and his faith in the potential of 
human resources have qualified him 


Bruno concern 


to lead an exploration into democracy 
through the medium of discussion. 


Lasker assumes that most people 
would rather live in a democracy. and 
further assumes that democracy is 
nowhere fully established in the 
He considers that one of the 
common 


world. 
misconceptions regarding 
democracy is the notion that demo- 
cracy means rule by the majority and 
that its de- 
bate. He does not, as so many books 


essential instrument is 
on this subject have done. surrep- 
titiously sweep individual differences 
under the rug. Rather than discard 
our actual diversity wants, 


in tastes. 


and personality. he makes the inte- 
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gration of our own wishes with those 
of persons whose experiences and in- 
terests have made for a different set 
of values the procedure through 
which we can gain some understand- 
ing of the “knowledge of things that 
aren't so”. 


Lasker considers carefully the part 
played by language in the clarifica- 
tion and clouding of social issues. 
and the of functions for 
social action. His awareness of the 
constancy of social change has made 
him discard the 
writing of codes of social justice 
once in a generation, and has led 
him to consider social action in terms 
of day-to-day of 
what is required in specific situations. 


A of such as 
Lasker's, which demands an examina- 
tion of the inter-play of the forces 
operating in a given situation by all 
those directly or indirectly 
cerned, would help clarify two of 
man’s most binding social problems: 


division 


dependence on 


reconsiderations 


frame reference 


con- 


“the old dilemma as to whether it is 
possible for man as a moral being to 
change his social environment when 
he himself is so greatly under its 
influence”: and our tendency to inter- 
change fact and opinion when it best 
suits our purpose. 


To criticize Lasker for not having 
written complete _ treatise 
would be as naive as criticizing a 


a more 








mapmaker for not having a chart for 
land that has not yet been discovered. 
However, in the past ten years re- 
search has been the field 


about which and | 


in 
Lasker writes, 


done 


find it difficult to understand why he 
did not include some of this infor- 
mation, especially since the results of 
most of it support his thesis. 


Whether you think about 
think for men, or think with men, 
you will come away from your dis- 
cussion with Lasker examining more 
closely your “knowledge of things 
that aren't so”. and looking forward 
to examining it with others. 

NeIL AGNEW. 


men, 


@ The Art of Conference, by Frank 
Walser. Musson Book Co.. Toronto. 
1948. 206 pp.. $3.75. 


Here is a revised edition of a work 
which first appeared fifteen 
years ago, and is widely recognized in 
its field. Many readers of Foop For 
THoucut may be familiar with the 
book in its earlier editions. But. for 
those who are not, it is perhaps well 
to say at the outset that this is no 
handy manual on the conduct of con- 
ferences. It will be useless to look to 
the author for help with the practical 
details of your annual meeting. His 
purpose. rather. to examine the 
philosophy and the techniques of dis- 
cussion. 


some 


Is 


The author believes it is more im- 
portant today than ever before in our 
that we learn to deal con- 
structively with the conflict and the 
clash of interest 
ciety. 


history 


which exist in so- 
He is under no illusion that 
we will ever be free from such con- 
flict. Conflict is inevitable. and, in- 


deed. desirable. But he is convinced 
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that men and women—both as indi- 
viduals and as members of groups 
can train themselves to meet and 
accept opposition to their own be- 
liefs, opinions, attitudes, and habits. 
Disagreement between people need 
not lead to antagonism and aggres- 
sion. The energy we dissipate in dis- 
sension can be channelled into pro- 
ductive action. 


The author’s thesis is that our sal- 
vation lies in learning the “art of con- 
ference’”—the art of conferring suc- 
cessfully together. Through discus- 
sion, we can ultimately achieve under- 
standing and cooperation. We must 
introduce effective discussion into the 
whole field of human relations—into 
the home, the school, the office, the 
factory, the church, the trade union, 
and the national and_ international 
conference. 


The book attempts to set forth 
techniques for developing fruitful dis- 
cussion in groups of all sorts. The 
author outlines steps “which can be 
taken before people come together in 
conference, and steps which can be 
taken while they are in the process 
of conferring. He offers innumerable 
for conflict 
among people of opposing views, and 


suggestions resolving 


for reaching areas of agreement. 


Many people will think the author 
is much too optimistic about the social 
effects of discussion. Perhaps the note 
of unreality is most apparent when 
he touches international relations. He 
would no doubt argue, however, that 
international conference is so largely 
unsuccessful because we have never 
learned to meet opposition construc- 
tively in our everyday lives. Effective 
discussion in the small group is his 


solution. IsABEL WILSON. 








| Here and There 








PERSONNEL NOTES 


@ CLaupE Ryan 
of La canadienne 
d’Enseignement postscolaire to devote 
himself to Catholic 
Action. 


has resigned as 


director Société 


his work in 


@ Napoteon LeBiane has been 
appointed by the Board to succeed 


Mr. Ryan as Director of La Société. 
@ Dr. H. M. Cassipy, director of 
the School of Social Work of the 
University of Toronto, been 
given three months’ leave of absence 


has 


to undertake a special assignment in 
Egypt for the Social Affairs Division 
of the UN. He left for 


December. where he is to advise the 


Cairo in 


Egyptian government on__ social- 


welfare measures. 


@ (. E. TRUEMAN has recently been 


appointed special representative of the 


CAAE. Mr. Trueman was a YMCA 
secretary for thirty-five years, and 
worked for many years in Japan. 
During the war he was placement 
officer for the Japanese Division ot 
the federal Department of Labor. 


@ Miss Nancy Fraser. formerly 
with the research department of the 
Ontario Federation of Labor (CCL). 
has been appointed executive secre- 
tary of the Group Relations Com- 
mittee of the Joint Planning Com- 
mission, and is doing special educa- 
tional work fair 
practices in Ontario. 


on employment 
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© Anpkew Hess, formerly editor of 
The Rural Co-operator, is now gen- 
eral manager of Cooperators’ Fidelity 
and Guarantee Association. 


® KincsLey Brown succeeded Mr. 
Hebb as editor of The Rural Co- 
operator. He has had varied news- 
paper experience, having worked on 
the Toronto Daily Star, the Mail and 
Empire, the Winnipeg Free Press, 
and the Halifax Chronicle. 


TORY AWARD 


At the annual meeting of | the 
CAAE in Ottawa on November 15, it 
was announced that this year’s Tory 
Award had been won by Camp La- 
quemac. The Henry Marshall Tory 
Award was created by the executive 
of the CAAE on the recommendation 
of the Joint Planning Commission, to 
honor those who make a significant 
contribution to adult education. The 
award is named after Dr. Henry Mar- 
shall Tory who was a pioneer in many 
Canadian educational projects. The 
first award was presented last year to 
National Farm Radio Forum. This 
year’s award was conferred by Hon. 
Milton Gregg. Deputy Minister of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. at a dinner held in the 
Chateau Laurier. and was accepted 
on behalf of Camp Laquemac by the 
executive secretary. Miss Renée 
Morin. and the two directors. M. Na- 
poléon LeBlane and Prof. H. R. C. 
Avison. The award felt to be 
doubly merited because. in addition 


was 








to its value as an adult education pro- 
ject, Camp Laquemac has been 
making a great contribution in the 
field of intercultural relations by 
bridging the gap between French and 
English speaking Canadians. 

The citation of the selection com- 
mittee, consisting of Dr. K. E. Norris. 
chairman, Dr. Leon Lortie, and Dr. 
W. J. Dunlop, read as follows: 

For its consistently good work in 
the training of leaders for adult 
education, Camp Laquemac “Sum- 
mer School of Community Pro- 
grams” is granted this year’s H.M. 
Tory Award. Camp Laquemac is a 
bilingual program for lay and pro- 
fessional leaders in adult education, 
held each summer for the past seven 
years, and sponsored jointly by Laval 
University, through the Service Ex- 
térieur of its Faculté des Sciences 
Sociales, and McGill University 


as 


: 
: 


through the Adult Education Ser- 
vices of Macdonald College. Its 
syllabus of training emphasizes group 
work, community organization, and 
administration of adult education, as 
well as detailed skills in teaching 
methods, discussion, leadership, art, 
visual aids, recreation, and sources 
of information. Its participants have 
ranged from farm workers and labor 
leaders to professional educators, 
have included Catholic, Protestant, 
and Jewish men and women. In the 
years since its inauguration, this 
training program has had a most 
important effect upon adult educa- 
tion not only in the Province of 
Quebec, from which the majority of 
its students but in other 
Canadian provinces by its example, 
as well as through those who have 
attended Directors of 
this project at the present time are: 
M. Napoléon LeBlanc, Directeur, 


come, 


its sessions. 


Y 


Mr. Gregg (right) congratulates M. LeBlanc, Miss Morin, and Mr. Avison 
on winning the Tory Award. 
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Service Extérieur, Faculté des 
Sciences Sociales, Université Laval, 
and Professor H. R. C. Avison, Di- 
rector, Adult Education Services of 
Macdonald College, McGill Univer- 
sity. However, one should refer also 
to the original organizers and early 
directors, Mr. Alex Sim, then of 
Macdonald College, and M. Eugéne 
Bussiére, then of Laval, to whom 
much credit is due for the vision 
which produced this important con- 
tribution to Canadian adult educa- 
tion. 


ELSINORE REPORT 


Unesco has just issued in pamph- 
let form its “Summary Report of the 
International Conference on Adult 
Education”. This the confer- 
‘ ence held in Elsinore. Denmark. last 
June, which was described by Dr. 
Corbett the November of 
Foop For THoucut the 
title “World Conference Adult 
Education”. 


was 


in issue 
under 


The pamphlet gives a resumé of the 
main problems examined at Elsinore. 
and the reports of its four commis- 
sions. It is available from Ryerson 
Press, Toronto. for 25 cents. 


TOMPKINS MEMORIAL 


Miners,  steelworkers, 
and of the Maritimes are 
building a Memorial Library at Re- 
serve Mines in honor of Dr. James J. 
Tompkins who recently retired after 
fifty years of pioneer service in the 
field of adult education. A campaign 
for funds opened in November fol- 
lowing the unanimous decision of a 
committee which had been set up to 
consider what should be done to honor 
a man whose name will forever be 
linked with the struggle of a people 


fishermen. 
farmers 
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to better themselves spiritually, social- 
ly, and economically. 


Reserve Mines was selected as the 
site for the memorial because Dr. 
Tompkins’ long and fruitful career 
reached its climax in that community, 
and the choice of a library as the 
form of the memorial is particularly 
fitting because his model “People’s 
Library” was one of his most cher- 
ished projects. Dr. Tompkins’ work 
in this and other fields was described 
by Dr. Corbett in an article in the 
December. 1949, issue of Foop For 
THOUGHT. 

The cost of the library building will 
be about $15,000. Cooperative stores, 
wholesales, credit unions are 
being approached, but ordinary con- 
tributions from ordinary people con- 
stitute the major basis of the appeal 
for funds. Friends and admirers of 
Dr. Tompkins who wish to have a 
share in this project are asked to send 
their contributions to Sister Francis 
Dolores. Librarian of the People’s 
Library, Reserve, N.S. 


and 


CAAE ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The annual meeting and confer- 
ence of the CAAE will be held this 
year at the University of Toronto 
from May 20 to 25. This decision 
was reached after consulting CAAE 
council members in every province, 
and following at the 
annual meeting in Ottawa last Novem- 
ber. 


discussion 


A number of related national com- 
mittees will hold their conferences at 
the time. While final plans 
have not yet been made, these will 
probably include National Citizen’s 
Forum. National Farm Radio For- 
um. the Institute on University Exten- 


same 








sion, and the _ Institute Parent 
Education. There will also be re- 
ports on the “Survey of Labor Edu- 
cation in Canada” and the “Survey 
of Film Services in Canada”. 


on 


Please plan your time now so you 
can be with us for these meetings. 
An attempt will be made to equalize 
fares with a travel pool. 


U.S. CONFERENCE 


“Building the Profession of Adult 
Education” the theme of the 
annual conference of the Depart- 
ment of Adult Education of National 
Eduéation Association of the United 
States. which was held in Cleveland. 
Ohio, October 24 to 26. David Smith 
(Saskatchewan) and Harriet Rouil- 
lard (CAAE) attended from Canada. 
The interesting features of the con- 
ference were not so much in the con- 
tent as in the the methods of planning 
and organization. 


was 


“ 


Participation” 


was the keynote. The longest speech 


at the conference was fifteen minutes 
long and there was only one of those! 

Planning the conference had been 
a continuing process since the year 
before, including a “Conference to 
plan a conference” held in Chicago 
six months in advance, with a repre- 
sentative attendance. Even 
the Cleveland conference, 
crowded agenda, was in 
harassed 


while 
with its 
progress. 
individuals were seen to 
disappear to breakfast meetings to 
plan next year’s conference! 

The total conference meetings did 
not occupy a large part of the pro- 
gram, most of the work being done 
in small working groups: and even 
those general meetings were 
usually dissolved, at some point, into 
“buzz 


few 


sessions’. or members were 


called on to take part in a panel, or 
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to report from their work groups. 
For the presentation of such topics 
of general interest as the World Con- 
ference on Adult Education or the 
policies and program of the Depart- 
ment of Adult Education, the inter- 
view technique was employed, achiev- 
ing variety both — in 
representation and in point of view. 


welcome 


The work groups were set up along 
various lines: dealt with the 
of specific 


such state 


some 
occupational 
groups 


problems 
of workers, as 
of adult education, 
educators, ete.: 


directors veter- 
some with the 
problems of adult education in the 
community: some with methods and 


techniques such 


ans. 


small- 
using visual aids, 
role-playing. Great Books. In_ all 
these groups, there was an observer 


as leading 


group meetings. 


who noted group behavior, as _ well 
the usual leader and_ recorder, 
and the members of the group were 


as 


asked to comment on points they 
liked disliked in the the 


group was functioning. 


or way 


INTRODUCING ... 


For the the 

publishing year. Foop 
Tuoucur will be edited by 
Fulton Fowke. 


of 1949. 
For 
Edith 
Before coming east 
from Saskatchewan, Mrs. Fowke 
edited The Western Teacher. Since 
she came to Toronto, she has worked 
for four years on Magazine Digest and 
has been associated with various good 
including the Cooperative 
Committee on Japanese Canadians. 
The Editorial Board of Foop For 
THOUGHT is very much pleased to 


remainder 
59 


causes. 


have found such capable hands into 
which to entrust the magazine, while 
Mrs. Rouillard takes leave of absence 
to accompany her husband to France. 





English for New Canadians 


Below are accounts of two different methods used in Canada to teach 


English to immigrants. 


Dr. Edith Lucas, Director of High School Cor- 


respondence Instruction, B.C. Dept. of Education, telis of the program 

she has developed using a liberal vocabulary. Miss Florence Gaynor, 

Consultant on Immigrant Education for the Canadian Citizenship 
Council, describes the results attained by using Basic English. 


> THE PROGRAM IN 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


By Dr. Edith E. 


Lucas 


“Mend your speech 
Lest it mar your fortunes.” 

WILLIAM 
Pp ADA’S recently arrived immi- 
grants are sufficiently cultured to 
realize that poor English may well 
“mar their fortunes” in the country 
of their adoption. That is why Eng- 
lish classes are so well attended all 
British Columbia and_ that 
why the English text-book issued free 
by the B.C. Department of Educa- 
tion is treated with such respect. One 
proof of this is that of the approxi- 
mately 3,100 copies issued free by 


SHAKESPEARE 


over 1s 


the provincial government not one 
has lost. Teachers have re- 
ported that many a student has ex- 
pressed the fear that his copy will 
wear of immi- 
grants all over the province come 
of their students’ 
progress. One sentence in particular 
letters—"The stu- 
dents are making better progress than 
| expected.” 


been 


out. From teachers 


glowing reports 


is found in many 


All teachers agree that 
the work of teaching recently arrived 
immigrants is a constant source of 
joy. Class repetition of English sen- 
tence patterns is 


interspersed with 
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roars of laughter, for as one village 
teacher of a small group writes: “My 
students keen and lots of fun. 
They have a grand sense of humor.” 


are 


Students attending the classes come 
from almost in the 
world. In Victoria there are classes 


every country 
for Chinese immigrants as well as 
for European students. Further in- 
land finds Japanese, Italian, 
Polish, and Russian names, to men- 
tion only a few of the nationalities 
represented. Many of the 
are themselves immigrants. 


one 


teachers 


There is hardly a district in B.C. 
which has not received at least one 
immigrant. Victoria in the 
west of the province to the smelter 
town of Trail in the east, to Dawson 
Creek. the gateway of the Alaska 
Highway in the north, there are Eng- 
In 
urban centres there are night school 
In and isolated dis- 
tricts single individuals or married 


From 


lish classes for new immigrants. 


classes. rural 
couples are taught by their farmer or 
housewife employers. 


When immigrants started pouring 
into B.C. in 1948, the Education De- 
partment assigned to its High School 
Correspondence Branch the task of 
preparing instructional material 
English and citizenship for these 
people. For thirty years the Elemen- 





tary Correspondence School has been 
teaching parents of children in iso- 
lated districts how to teach their chil- 
dren. The High School Correspond- 
ence Branch is following the same 
pattern of instruction in its courses 
for New Canadians. The author pro- 
vides the teacher with every detail of 
instruction for each lesson in the 
course of “English I for New Cana- 
dians”. Each student receives a free 
copy of the course. These teaching 
directions are contained in_ the 
“Manual of Directions for the In- 
structor in English I for New Cana- 
dians.” The author’s introduction 
gives a few general rules: that the 
teacher must bear in mind that it is 
the student who needs the practice in 
English and who should do most of 


the talking, and that the student 


should hear a word and then learn 
to pronounce it before he attempts to 
Teachers are told that since 
our language consists of a variety of 


read it. 
sentence patterns, the task of the 
teacher is to familiarize the student 
with the sentence patterns of every- 
day speech. These brief general di- 
rections are followed by such detailed 
instructions for the teaching of new 
sentence patterns that teachers are 
surprised and delighted with their 
own success and with that of their 
pupils. 


Since the teaching of songs is a 
good device in teaching any foreign 
language. the English I course in- 
cludes some simply worded songs. 
The song supplement has given classes 
such pleasure that the Department 
plans to print at least the words, if 
not the music, of more songs. Euro- 
peans love to sing. They attempt new 
songs without any show of self-con- 


sciousness so that no teacher needs 
to approach a singing lesson with 
timidity. One teacher writes: “We 
have a go at your little collection of 
songs every week, and then I let 
them sing some of their own songs— 
I know that some people think that 
bad psychology but I doubt it. To 
cast off the old altogether is ridicu- 
lous and we immigrants do better to 
have a dual citizenship in cultural 
matters rather than utterly denude our 
sometimes chilled souls.” 


In the initial stages of the work, 
the High School Correspondence 
Branch felt that its task was to pro- 
vide instructional material for people 
without professional training who 
might be called upon to teach the 
immigrants in their community. It 
had determined before the 
work was ufidertaken that there did 
not already 


been 


exist instructional 
material directed to untrained teach- 
ers. The Education Department had 
not planned to provide classes in ur- 
ban centers with the same material. 
Soon, however. requests came from 
large Night Schools for the material 
issued to rural and _ their 
The teachers of one large 
centre met with Education Depart- 
ment officials to discuss the various 
types of teaching material already 
available. As a result of that meet- 
ing the Education Department was 


students 
teachers. 


requested to provide copies of English 
I and English IT for New Canadians 
to classes in large centers. Why did 
the teachers make this request? Two 
of them have spent a lifetime in teach- 
ing English to immigrants. They and 
the others explained to the Depart- 
ment that the “Manual of Teaching 
Directions” greatly simplified their 
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teaching and that the 


approach to the teaching of English 


problems 


was more suitable for people of cul- 
ture than any other material they had 
examined. Teachers have 
found their 


cultured people with a wide range of 


used or 


among students many 
thinking who would not be satisfied 


with a limited vocabulary. These 
people could make a valuable contri- 
bution to Canadian life if they learn- 
ed to feel at home with our language. 
When children of many of these peo- 
ple attend a public school, they quick- 
ly learn to speak English. It was felt 
that it the 


parents as rich a vocabulary as the 


was important to give 
children would acquire in order to 
foster parental controls in the homes 


The English 


I course provides students with a 


of our New Canadians. 


large vocabulary. beginning with the 
that is 
Canadian life. the words for our daily 


vocabulary really basic in 


needs—-foods. articles of clothing. 


shopp'ng. getting on a bus. mailing 


letters. ete. 


jectives, adverbs. and new tenses are 


karly in the course. ad- 
introduced in order to hasten the pro- 
cess of thinking in English on the 
the The author of 
the course realized that people who 
thinking 
with precision and with fine shades 
back to 
language when they are not equipped 
to think in English. 


part of student. 


have been accustomed to 


of meaning go their own 


The aim of the English | course 
to give such a wide vocabulary as to 
destroy in the immigrant any sense 
of isolation and inferiority when in 
the company of people of his own de- 
is also the aim of 
English II is 


a course in Canadianization as well 


vree of culture 


the English I] course. 


as a continuation of the study of 
English. New Canadians learn from 
the stories and dialogues how to open 
an account at the bank, how to make 
full use of post-office services, how to 
buy a house or property, how to go 
about taking out The 
course contains informative material 


insurance. 


about our school system, our family 
life, farming problems, our social 
The last papers of 
of the course, which are not yet pub- 
lished, will give information regard- 
history, municipal, 


welfare agencies. 


ing our our 


provincial, and federal government 


systems. 


The English I] course has been 
compiled in such a way that students 
in isolated districts may send their 
work to the High School Correspon- 
Branch 
interesting to 


for correction. It is 
note that many are 
taking other correspondence courses 


dence 


as well as English. Some are work- 
ing towards our University Entrance 
certificate are taking 
commercial courses. 


while others 


Almost letters of 
appreciation come in to the Educa- 


every day. 
One school princi- 
has 
group of 


tion Department. 
pal 


amazing. 


wrote: “Progress been 
One elderly 
people from Greece is already be- 
one-half 
months ago they could not speak a 


coming fluent. Two and 
word of English.” A teacher wrote 
“It is the very type of material | 
would love to have at my disposal for 
the teaching of French throughout 
the High School.” Such comments 
British Columbia in_ its 
work of helping in the Canadian 
effort to so assimilate the new immi- 
grants that we and they will mutually 


benefit. 


encourage 








> THE USE OF 
BASIC ENGLISH 


By M. Florence Gaynor 


ASIC English has been in general 

use in immigrant education in 
Canada for the past three years. The 
Toronto Board of Education’s Night 
School for New Canadians, the Adult 
Education Division, Saskatchewan. 
and Community Programmes, 
Ontario, were among the first to 
make use of Basic in the teaching of 
English to newcomers to Canada. To- 
day, classes from coast to coast are 
using this method, 

Such a wide utilization of a method 
of teaching English as a_ second 
language over a period of four years 
now permits an assessment of its 
value and usefulness in the teaching 
of English to immigrants. 


How Did Basic English Come 
About? In 1920, C. K. Ogden and 
1. A. Richards of Cambridge were 
writing a book, The Meaning of 
Meaning. While defining words to 
one another, they noticed that certain 
words kept coming back again and 
again—words necessary to define 
other words. This gave Ogden the 
idea that if these useful words were 
collected together, we might find that 
we had a small-scale language within 
full English. For the next ten years. 
Ogden, with a staff of experts in 
language. worked on English to 
discover this minimum vocabulary of 
850 key words. With a simple set of 
rules, Ogden showed that these words 
could be put together in sentences of 
normal, standard English. His dis- 
covery he called “The System of Basic 
English”. 


Ogden saw two uses for Basic Eng- 
lish: one, as a means of international 
communication; two, as an introduc- 
tion to full English—a way of making 
the learning of English as a second 
language quicker, easier, and more 
effective. 


How Basic Is Made Up: The 850 
words are divided into three main 
groups. There are 600 names of 
things (nouns), 150 names of quali- 
ties (adjectives), and 100 “opera- 
tions’. The “operations” include 
verbs, prepositions. conjunctions, 
pronouns, and adverbs of time, 
place, and degree. These are the 
structural words of English, the ones 
which put the other words to work. 

The amazing thing about Basic is 
the small number of verbs. There are 
only sixteen—come, get, give, go, 
keep, let, make, put, seem, take, be. 
do, have, say, see, send, and two 
auxiliaries, may and will. These 
verbs are used as in full English in 
all tenses. When used with the 
twenty prepositions like to, from, on, 
off. these Basic verbs take over the 
work of more than 4,000 full English 
verbs. For example, in Basic, to 
enter is to come in; to disembark is 
to get off a ship: to procrastinate is 
to put off. 


Where Basic Is Used: During the 
emergency of the war, Basic proved 
its worth. Broadcasts by the BBC 
and the “Voice of America” in Basic 
were beamed to enemy countries and 
the “underground forces” in occupied 
lands. 

Chinese pilots at Luke Field, 
Arizona, were given such a grasp of 
English sentence patterns in three 
weeks that they were ready to start 


Eto 


iad eS 


a 
= 





their training in the air. Before the 
outbreak of the war in 1939, Basic 
English was being taught in more 
than thirty countries 
to China. 

Since the war, Basic English has 
been used in Australia, New Zealand, 
England, the United States, and 
Canada for the teaching of English 
to immigrants; Holland to 


persons in 


from Denmark 


and in 
Displaced 
many of the camps in Europe are 
getting a knowledge of 
through Basic. 


emigrants. 


English 


The Use of Basic in Canada: Basic 
has been generally accepted through- 
out Canada for teaching English to 
immigrants. The series. Learning the 
English Language, and the Pocket 
Book of Basic English, were recom- 
mended for this purpose by the 
Canadian Educational Association in 
their “Suggested Syllabus for Post- 
School Education Leading to Natural- 
ization”. The series. Learning the 
English Language, is the result of 
more than six years of testing and 
revision of the material in numerous 
classes of aliens in Massachussetts 
and Washington, D.C. Last year, a 
Canadian edition was prepared. These 
texts are being used not to teach Basic 
English complete in itself but as the 
first steps in the teaching of English 
through Basic. By careful grading. a 
limited vocabulary and syntax are 
fully mastered before the problems 
of more complex English are under- 
taken. When the learner has com- 
pleted these texts (about 60-100 hours 
of instruction). he has a working 
knowledge of English, sufficient to 
take care of his everyday needs. From 
this he is able to go on into wider 
English. 


Teaching Aids for Basic: An advan- 
tage of the Basic method of learning 
English is the large body of materials, 
besides the classroom texts, which are 
available to teacher and learner. 

The March of Time Basic English 
teaching films, six reels of sound 
motion pictures, provide the student 
with opportunities to exercise his 
growing knowledge of English. 

More than 150 English books have 
been put into Basic. The learner is 
thus able to select reading material 
suited to his age and interests. Titles 
range from Black Beauty, Keawe’s 
Bottle, and the Man, Shake- 
speare’s Julius Caesar, to Plato’s Re- 
public. The Bible is now available in 
Basic English. 


Arms 


No other first-year 
course in English has so much and 
such variety to offer the learner and 
the teacher. 


How Effective is Basic Immigrant 
Education? Here are a few examples 
selected from across Canada: 

Radio interviews of three- to five- 
minute duration for the CBC and 
local stations have been done with 
immigrants after ten to fifteen hours 
of Basic English instruction. The 
immigrants selected were those who 
had no knowledge of English when 
they started classes. 

A group of construction workers. 
after ten hours of Basic, were taken 
out on the job and the names and 
uses of the various tools and 
supplies were explained to them in 
the very limited language which they 
had. 


tinued at 


This job training was con- 
ten-hour intervals. Long 
before the end of the eighty-hour 
English course. these workers were 


given their instructions on the job 
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in English, interpreters being no 


longer necessary. 


In the larger centres, many of the 
immigrants, after only one year’s 
Basic instruction, are going on into 
the regular night school classes taking 
typing, bookkeeping, shorthand, metal 
work other subjects where 
instruction is given in full English. 


and 


The immigrants themselves remark 
that “This is a good way to learn 
English. We like it. We understand 
what we are saying and why we say 


it that way.” Particularly enthusias- 


tic are those immigrants who are well 
educated in their own language, many 
of them professional people, but who 
have no knowledge of English when 
they arrive. They quickly realize the 
amount of research and experimen- 
tation which went into the texts and 
method before its present stage. To 
them, this way of learning English 
is logical—a clear, step by 
approach. 


step. 


The Canadian Citizenship Council 
has been actively promoting the use 
of Basic English in immigrant edu- 
cation. The Council 
only as the Canadian source centre 


functions not 
and distributing agency for language 
teaching materials and accompanying 
audio-visual but it has 
published and distributed teachers’ 
manuals, handbooks, supple- 
mentary reading materials in Basic 
and wider English for immigrant 
Since October, 1948, the 
Council has provided the services of 


aids. also 


and 


education. 


a Consultant on Immigrant Educa- 
tion Basic 


English methods to departments of 


for teacher-training in 


education and _ organizations _ re- 


questing this assistance. 


There are two important advan- 
tages of having Basic English as an 
introduction to full English adopted 
so generally throughout Canada for 
immigrant education. 

The first is that an immigrant to 
Canada may settle in Halifax, for 
example, and start Fnglish classes 
there. Before completing this course, 
he may move west to Edmonton or 
Winnipeg. If he does, he can enter 
a class where the same methods and 
texts are being used, and continue 
from where he left off without any 
loss of time or frustration in having 
to start over with a new method and 
different texts. 


The second advantage is that the 
preparation of supplementary teach- 
ing and reading material at different 
levels is greatly facilitated. Writers 
know the vocabulary and 
syntax patterns learned by the stu- 
dents at any stage and also the 
minimum acquired by the end of the 
first-year course. Because of this 
common structure and vocabulary, 
material for citizenship instruction in 
graded levels of language may be 
prepared and__ introduced 
earlier in the course. 

A question often asked is: “Do we 
have to talk in Basic to immigrants?” 
The answer is no. So long as you 


basic 


much 


remember to use ordinary, everyday 
English, the newcomer will under- 
stand enough to follow you. 

Our experience shows that Basic 
as an introduction to full English is 
providing the immigrant with suffici- 
ent English to take care of his every- 
day needs in both the business and 
social world and at the same time 
with a firm foundation on which to 
build a wider and richer language. 
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Farm Forum 











Education Divided by Ten 


SHOULD the 
S 


give financial aid to the provinces 


federal government 


for elementary and secondary edu- 


cation? 


the Farm 
Forum groups in Canada say “Yes.” 
think — there 
a federal Department of 
Education to control and standardize 
education in the provinces. Ten per 


Sixty-four per cent of 


Another 12 per cent 
should be 


cent want both the financing and con- 
trol left to the 
provinces as at present. Part of the 
remaining 14 per cent offer various 


of education to be 


other suggestions, while some groups 
were divided in opinion. 
The 


reached by 


above conclusions 
the 
1949, 

lively discussion on the topic “Edu- 
Divided by Ten”. The radio 
breadcast panel consisted of four: 
Mrs. W. H. Hamilton, Glasgow Sta- 
tion, Ontario (farm wife and jour- 
nalist): S. O. Hillerud. Department 
of Extension. University of Alberta: 
Secretary-Treas- 


were 
Forums on Novem- 


ber 7. after an evening of 


cation 


George Croskery. 
urer. Canadian Teachers’ Federation: 
and Orlo Miller. broadeast chairman. 
Following the broadcast. 1003 groups. 
meeting in farm homes in all pro- 
Newfoundland. 


serious 


vinces except got 
discussion of the 
topic. Over 14.500 farm people took 


part. 


down to 


Although the majority of the 
groups agreed that there should be 
federal aid for education, they were 
not agreed as to how far this aid 
should go. The largest body of 
opinion (40 per cent) believes that 
the federal government should estab- 
lish minimum standards for educa- 
tion in all provinces, as well as give 
financial aid. This was the leading 
opinion in all provinces. 


Coming next in line was_ the 
opinion held by 24 per cent of the 
Forums that, while the federal gov- 
ernment should give financial aid, it 
should leave the provinces full con- 
trol over education. 


Reasons for Federal Aid 


The Forums supported their an- 
swers with reasons. 


Those who want federal financial 
aid but full control left to the pro- 
say: The 
financing is inadequate, and federal 
aid is essential, but control should be 
left to the provinces because each 
province knows its own problems 
best. The federal government is too 


vinces present system of 


remote from the local situation. 


“Farm lands cannot stand any 
increase in taxation for school pur- 
poses.” —- McGuire Road, Forum. 


British Columbia. 





On the other hand, those Forums 
that want minimum standards of edu- 
cation for all provinces claim that: 


(1) Pupils and teachers could then 
move from one province to an- 
other without difficulty or loss of 
status. 


It would equalize opportunities 
for education and the 
standards in the pro- 
vinces. 


raise 
poorer 


Children would be educated as 
citizens of Canada, not as citi- 
zens of one province. 

(4) It would promote national unity. 


Many of the Forums who hold out 
for federal aid and minimum stand- 
ards insist, nevertheless, that ad- 
ministration and control should be 
left to the provinces. 

“We certainly need federal aid for 
education on the Island and more 
uniform standards of education in 
the Dominion.”—Middleton 
Prince Edward Island. 


Forum. 


Federal Department of Education 

As indicated earlier, 12 per cent of 
the Forums think there should be a 
Federal Department of Education to 
control and standardize education in 
the provinces. 

The reasons given were much the 
same as for wanting minimum stan- 
dards. In addition the claim was 
made that it would be more economi- 
cal. 

Bulwer Forum of Quebec, sug- 
gests. however, that the country is not 
yet ready for a Department of Edu- 
cation but does need a national ad- 
visory council. “Such an advisory 
council would (a) tend to give Cana- 
dians a national outlook: (b) tend to 
create certain 


necessary minimum 





standards; (c) guide the Federal 
Government in assisting financially 
so that money would be used to the 
best advantage; (d) protect cults and 
cultures peculiar to different parts of 
the country; (e) tend to bring com- 


mon standards in teacher training.” 


This idea of a national advisory 
commission with provincial repre- 
sentation was put forth by many 
Forums. 


Status Quo 


Only 10 per cent of the Forums 
think the present system, whereby 
the entire financing and control of 
education is in the hands of the pro- 
vinces, should be continued. It is 
interesting to note that the Forums 
who share this opinion are found 
only in Alberta, Ontario, and Que- 
bec, plus three from the Maritimes. 
The largest number are in Ontario 
and, as might be expected, their rea- 
sons are: 


(1) The present system works very 
well: 


(2) Federal aid would mean federal 
control: 

(3) Federal aid and control would 
mean a levelling out of educa- 
tional standards. The richer 
provinces would support the 
poorer ones, and standards would 


be lowered in some provinces. 


The following extract from Forum 
Findings is typical of these Forums: 

“We decided to leave it to the 
provinces as they are doing a good 
job now. Ontario has built several 
new schools in the last few years 
and it seems to be making an honest 
effort to improve the school pro- 
gram.” —Balsam Grove. Ontario. 
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Citizens’ Forum 








Are Canadians Too Modest? 


N SOME ways, Canadians are an 
unduly This 
doesn't mean for a moment that we 


modest people. 
don't place a rather high value on a 
good many of our accomplishments. 
Or, what is more important, that we 
are not prepared to tell the world 
about ourselves 


and what we have 


achieved. We are. And we do. 


But mostly we tend to boast about 
material things. On such themes as 

our natural 
high standard of 
living, our industrial development 


our size 


our wheat crop. vast 


resources, our 
even we are quite good 
press agents for our country. But not 
very often do you hear Canadians 
brag about our important and suc 
cessful experiments in the field of 


ideas. 


Our two radio programs Farm 


Forum and Citizens’ Forum are 
a case in point. In no other part of 
the world is there anything quite like 
them. It’s true that all English-speak- 
ing countries have programs of panel 
discussion on public issues. There’s 
nothing at all new in that idea. But 
there are some features of our two 
projects which are unique. No other 
country, so far as we know. has a 
national program of radio discussion 
for which there is study material pre- 
pared and distributed in advance of 
the broadcasts. And in no other na- 


tional program are there organized 


groups which are given the chance to 
talk back on the air. 


Through our provincial and na- 
tional reports of Forum opinion, we 
have established a two-way channel 
of communication. The people on 
the broadcast panel (the experts, if 
you like) don’t have the last word on 
the subject. The listener, too, has an 
opportunity to air his views. In the 
big American panel-discussion pro- 
grams, which some of us quite rightly 
admire so much, listeners across the 
country are offered no such oppor- 
tunity. 


Far too few Canadians realize that 
our radio Forums are unique, and 
that the techniques used in them were 
worked out right here in Canada. 
Canadians thought up the idea. and 
had the courage to experiment with 
it. As a result, Canada has a bette 
means of bringing public issues home 
to people of helping people to find 
solutions to their problems and take 
action exists in other 


than any 


country. 


Those who have been concerned in 
Citizens’ Forum are. of course, aware 
of these facts. And nearly everyone 
who has had anything to do with the 
program is convinced of its tremen- 
dous possibilities. But today some of 
us are looking at the project with new 
eyes. Recently we have had a visit 
from an Englishman who has lived 
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for twenty years in the Orient, and 
who is in this country studying adult 
education. When we see his interest 
in Citizens’ Forum and his enthusi- 
asm for it, we have the uneasy feel- 
ing that perhaps we have something 
quite wonderful on our doorsteps 
which we are pretty much taking for 
granted. To many of us the Forum 
is an old story. To him it is some- 
thing sparklingly new. 


These are some of the special 
values our 


Citizens’ 
Our topics are chosen by 
those who listen to the program and 


visitor sees in 


Forum. 


take part in group discussion. These 
topics are for the most part highly 
controversial. They strike the issues 
which we face in our own homes and 
communities, in Canada and in the 
world. Yet the participants on our 
discussions speak without 
script and are perfectly free to ex- 


press 


panel 


any viewpoint in their own 


terms, 


Our broadcasts originate in towns 
and the 
which they 
come are sponsored by local groups. 


and Canada. 


from 


cities across 


public 


meetings 


This means that community organ- 


izations are often able to use a na- 
tional program to focus interest on 
their efforts. And they are given an 
opportunity to bring their work and 
plans before the public. At these 
meetings, members of the audience 
have a chance to question the speak- 
offer their own comments, 
while the program is still on the air. 
And afterwards they can go on 
thrashing out the question for as long 
as they like. 


ers, or 


Our English visitor is so convinced 
of the value of Citizens’ Forum as a 
means whereby we can weigh the 
conflicting viewpoints on any given 
subject and make up our own minds 
that he would like to see the program 
At least 
he believes that we should explore 
the possibility. If the people of Great 
Britain. Canada, Australia, could 
listen to the same broadcast, and dis- 


carried on internationally. 


cuss the topic in groups afterwards, 
we might get some interesting and 
worthwhile results. 


The point of all this is that Citi- 
zens’ Forum is a Canadian product, 
and that it has much to offer people 
everywhere in the country. 





Toronto. 


copy of the study pamphlets. 


each Thursday evening. 





HOW TO JOIN CITIZENS’ FORUM 


If you would like to form a discussion group among your friends or 
neighbors, write to the National Office of Citizens’ Forum, 340 Jarvis Street. 
You will receive in return a descriptive folder and program 
a sample copy of the study pamphlets. 
your provincial Citizens’ Forum office immediately. 


If you can’t belong to a listening group, write to us anyway for a sample 
Many hundreds of individual listeners like to 
have this background information before the panel of experts goes on the air 


Citizens’ Forum is a joint project of the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education and the Canadian Broadeasting Corporation. 


also 
And we will put you in touch with 














>» Amore liberal program is helping 
convicts to become better citizens. 


Edueation in Canada’s Prisons 


By C. A. 


HE idea that education is an 

essential factor in any program of 
penal reform is not new. When the 
penitentiary was first advocated in 
Philadelphia in 1790 it 
sidered that 


was con- 


fundamental education 


and religion should go hand in hand 
if the prisoner was to be reformed. 
At the first conclave of penal ad- 
ministrators in the United States held 
in 1870, the following principle was 


endorsed and incorporated in the 
now famous 


ples: 


“Education is a vital force in the 
reformation of fallen men and 
women. Its tendency is to quicken 
the intellect, inspire self-respect, ex- 
cite to higher aims, and afford a 
healthful substitute for low and 
vicious amusements. It has come to 
be recognized that education, there- 
fore, is a matter of primary im- 
portance in prisons and should be 
carried on to the utmost extent con- 
sistent with the other purposes of 
such institutions.” 


Declaration of Princi- 


In spite of these principles, it was 
not until 1930. that 
interest in prison education came 


any positive 
into being in the American prisons. 
and the same may be said for our 
Canadian For many 
years in our Canadian prisons edu- 


institutions. 


cation and religion were closely tied 
together. The under 
the direct supervision of the chap- 
the 
teaching 


teachers were 


lains: program consisted of 


illiterates to read. write. 
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and cypher simple problems in arith- 
metic: and the actual teaching was 
the responsibility of some other 
member of the staff, most frequently 
the Hospital Officer. Classes were 
held during the noon-hour, and cell 
studies were permitted under super- 
vision. In 1920, the appointment of 
properly qualified, certificated teach- 
ers responsible to the warden for the 
school program was authorized. They 
were also to act as librarians. Cor- 
respondence courses were authorized, 

but at the expense of the convict. 
In the early °30s the regulations 
were changed to provide that school 
classes were to be held during the 
forenoons of each week-day except 
Saturday. and compulsory education 
for illiterates came into being. 


This was the situation at the time 
of the investigation of the Canadian 
penal system by the Royal Commis- 
sion whose findings were published 
in 1938. 
Commission’s full criticism, but the 
following will serve to outline its 


It is needless to mention the 


findings and recommendations: 


“Education should be regarded as 
an essential part of any program of 
rehabilitation. The problem is fun- 
damentally one of adult education, 
and not merely the correction of 
illiteracy and the provision of cor- 
respondence courses as contemplated 
by present regulations. To achieve 
any worthwhile result, individual 
treatment is required. The prin- 








ciple of compulsion is unimportant, 
and mass treatment is unsatisfac- 
tory. The prisoner should be re- 
garded as an adult in need of edu- 
cation, as well as a criminal in need 
of reform. Proper facilities in the 
way of classrooms and equipment 
should be provided.” 

Any educational program should 
be so developed as to equip the indi- 
vidual adequately to fill his or her 
place in society. To do this he is in 
need of general information; of train- 
ing for some vocation: and of a good 
standard of moral and _ spiritual 
values. Furthermore, he should be 
able to participate in some form of 
healthful recreation, and should have 
sufficient knowledge of social stand- 
ards to appreciate his responsibili- 
ties to fellow If this be 
true in society's normal educational 
program. much 


his men. 
is such a 
program required in the penal in- 
stitutions. In the prison such a pro- 
gram must be designed to meet the 
needs of the inmates—to equip them 
better to take their place in society 


more so 


on release: and it must be a _ pro- 


gram suitable for adults. 


Not only 
must this 


program be one of edu- 
cation: it must be one of re-educa- 
tion. It is more difficult to re-con- 
struct than to construct. The inmate 
must be led to an acceptance of his 
faulty habits and standards of 
thought and deed, and to a willing- 
ness to make some attempt to improve 
himself. The four P's: pupils, 
plant, personnel, and program, are 
the essentials of educational train- 
ing; and the institutions must be so 
equipped as to carry on such a pro- 
gram successfully. 

With the appointment of the pres- 
ent administration in 1947, Cana- 
dian penology entered a new era. 





Under the able leadership of Com- 
missioner R. B. Gibson, C.B.. 
C.B.E., V.D., K.C., many progressive 
changes have been _ introduced. 
Deputy-Commissioner Joseph Mc- 
Culley, M.A., former Headmaster of 
Pickering College, is responsible for 
supervising and developing the edu- 
cational facilities in the federal insti- 
tutions. As a result of his efforts, 
and the cooperation of those who 
serve under him, considerable im- 
provement has been made in the edu- 
cational program in all institutions. 

The improvements so far intro- 
duced have applied to all four of 
the P’s: 


(1) Pupils 

The appointment of Classification 
Officers, responsible for the compila- 
tion of case histories gathered from 
many sources, has resulted in a better 
understanding of the needs of indi- 
vidual convicts. The teacher is able 
to counsel and assist the inmate more 
efficiently in a study program. Some 
type of training is possible jor all, 
and the inmates are encouraged to 
make constructive use of the facilities 
available, and of the many hours of 
leisure time. 


(2) Personnel 

Because of the increase in educa- 
tional facilities generally it was found 
necessary to increase the professional 
staff. In 1948 Assistant Schoolteach- 
ers were appointed. Six of the peni- 
tentaries now have a_ schoolteacher 
and an assistant, all of whom have 
professional qualifications. 





C. A. Wittramson is the School- 
master-Librarian of the British 
Columbia Penitentiary. 











(3) Plant 

One of the first acts of the Com- 
missioner was to improve the class- 
room accommodation and equipment. 
At St. Vincent de Paul a new school 
building erected which 
provides not only adequate but al- 
most ideal facilities 
tional activities of 


has_ been 
for the educa- 

both young 
convicts and the adult population. 
The schoolrooms in all other institu- 
tions are being gradually improved. 
Fluorescent — lighting suitable 
furniture installed: oil 
paintings. water colors, etc.. the work 
of inmates of ability. have been hung 


and 


have been 


on the walls: and projection machines 
are available as aids to instruction. 


(4) Program 

The scope of the educational pro- 
gram has been extended considerably, 
and for the most part is conducted 
on an individual basis. with instruc- 
tion reduced to a minimum. By the 
use of correspondence courses the 
individual make 
conscientious effort. and to progress 


The 


is encouraged to 
at his maximum speed. pro- 
gram now includes: 


School Attendance: Formal 
educational subjects. for those whose 
that 


of the average for the province in 


(a) 
standard of education is below 


which the pentitentiary is situated. 


are taught in class. Compulsion is 


used very sparingly: encouragement 
and persuasion having been found to 


produce better results. Classes are 


attended two or three times each 


week, and promotions are made as 


the individual becomes qualified. As 


of March 31. 


inmates 


1949. there were 412 


enrolled for school attend- 


ance in all penitentiaries. 


(b) Correspondence Instruction: 
It is in this branch that the greatest 
amount of progress has been made. 
Courses for veterans within the in- 
stitutions were authorized by the De- 
partment of Veterans’ Affairs on 
April 1, 1947: and these courses were 
also made available to non-veterans 
in January, 1948, at the request and 
expense of the Department of Justice. 
Convict interest in these courses has 
increased in leaps and bounds. The 
summary of DVA courses for 1948- 
49 is as follows: 


Vets. Non-Vets. 
598 735 
356 289 

289 


Applications received 
Certificates 
Courses in 


issued 


a 


‘nore 
propre ss 


\ considerable number of courses 
are discontinued for various reasons. 
but it is often necessary for the in- 
mate to try several before he finds 
which he is 
can make satisfactory progress. Six 
hundred fifteen 
completed the 
average gradings superior to those 
obtained by other DVA students. A 
limited number of inmates of higher 


one in interested, and 


and courses were 


during year, with 


educational standing are enrolled in 
certain university extension courses 
leading to a degree, or to specialize 
Another 
are enrolled 


in some particular study. 
rather limited number 
for courses, either at their own ex- 
pense or by use of re-establishment 
credits, through various commercial 
The total 
of courses in effect in all 


March 31. 1949. 


correspondence schools. 
number 
penitentiaries on 
was 1,205. 

Through the 
university 
especially 


(c) Other Features: 
cooperation of various 
extension departments, 


British Columbia and Queen’s, pro- 
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Dr. W. White of the University of British Columbia with a special class in mineralogy. 


of visual education, lectures 
by university professors, and special 
Education- 


al films are not only in the school 


grams 
classes are in operation. 


program but also in vocational and 
technical training. Topics of current 


interest are chosen for the lectures. 
which are well attended on a volun- 
tary basis. There have been special 
classes in elementary mineralogy and 
industrial first aid in British Colum- 
bia for the 


vears, and plans are under way for 


Penitentiary past two 


a class in navigation for fishermen 


this season. The class in mineralogy, 


which is conducted by four profes- 
sors of the University Geology and 
has been 


Geography Department, 


most popular. When it is completed 
a representative of the Provincial 
Department of Mines conducts an 
examination to test the ability of the 
students to identify common rocks 
and certificates of 


and minerals, 





qualification are issued. These certifi- 
cates may be used as proof of ability 
if application is made for a Grub- 
Stake Allowance on release. The in- 
dustrial first-aid class prepares the 
students for examination by the 
Workman’s Compensation Board for 
certificates of qualification as in- 
dustrial first-aid attendants. 


(d) Other Training Agencies: The 
spiritual, vocational, and recreational 
training within the penitentiaries is 
not within the scope of this article. 
It need only be said that many chang- 
es for the good have been introduced. 
This is especially true in vocational 
four full 


vocational training courses are now 


training. In institutions 


in operation. These courses are in 
trades of high employment possibil- 
ity such as construction carpentry, 
cabinet-making. bricklaying, tinsmith- 
ing and sheetmetal work, plumbing. 
and steam fitting. 
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Libraries 


No account of the progress of 
educational training would be com- 
plete without some information re- 
garding the Libraries. One is 
partner to the other. For many 
years little interest was paid to the 
accommodation of stock: replacement 
of books consisted largely of discards 
from other libraries; and the techni- 
cal books which were available were 
fairly obsolete and little used. 


This picture has also improved 
considerably. Better accommodation 
has provided, and _ increased 
appropriations for equipment author- 
ized. The American Prison Library 
Association standard of ten books 
per inmate has been adopted. and 
definite efforts have been made to 
bring the libraries up to this standard. 
In conjunction with the 


been 


general 


library each shop has a small library 


of technical books pertaining to the 
particular industry, which are loan- 
ed to the instructional 
aids. Each chaplain also maintains 
a library of religious books which 
are issued by request to 
of the particular faith. Whereas the 
preponderance of that 
which may be called “escapist litera- 
ture”, the technical books are con- 
tinually in demand, and non-fiction 


convicts as 


adherents 


reading is 


reading is approximately one to three 
with fiction. Inmates with funds to 
their credit are permitted to purchase 
subscriptions to approved magazines. 
When a particular inmate is finished 
with his copies of these magazines 
they are placed in the library. 


Here are some statistics indicating 
the state of the libraries and the vol- 


ume of distribution in all penitentia- 


ries for the year ending March 31, 
1949: 


No. 
No. 


of books in stock 44,422 

423,445 
106.1 

677,491 


169.8 


of books issued 


No. of issues per convict 
No. 
No. 


of magazines issued 


of issues per convict 


The circulation of daily news- 
papers as such is not permitted, but 
recently permission was granted for 
convicts to various weekly 
papers when sent directly from the 
publishers. 


receive 


Selected news broadcasts 
over the loudspeaker system are per- 
mitted daily as well as musical, sport. 
and general broadcasts, thus enabling 
the inmates to maintain 
tact with the outside world. 


some con- 


The educational program in Cana- 
dian penitentiaries is still largely in 
the developmental stage, but much 
has been accomplished within a rea- 
As each institu- 
tion is somewhat of a separate unit 


sonably short time. 


within itself, and the educational pro- 
gram is dependent to some extent on 
the facilities available in its neighbor- 
the enthusiasm 
of the institutional authorities is a 


hood. interest and 
strong factor in the development of 
the program. Results must be judged 
not only by the effect 
this program has on the reformation 
and rehabilitation of individual con- 


in two ways: 


victs, but by the improvement in the 
educational standing of the individu- 
Much has 


done. and much more will be accom- 


als themselves. been 


plished as the total program develops. 
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>» How the Home and School clubs 


in Ontario get the books they need. 


The Courtice Memorial Library 


By Georgina M. Baker 


HE Courtice Memorial Library is 

a collection of books housed in 
the Board Room of the Ontario 
Federation of Home and School 
Associations at 79 Queen St. East in 
Toronto, available to all Home and 
School members throughout the prov- 
ince of Ontario. So far as is known 
this is the only library so maintained 
administered by Home and 
School in Canada. It was established 


and 


as a memorial to Mrs. A. C. Courtice. 
the founder of the Home and School 
movement in Ontario. to whom the 
work of developing better parent- 
teacher understanding was of utmost 
importance. It is now well into its 
twenty-fifth year and holds an unique 
position as an instrument of adult 


education in this province. 


Following the death of the founder. 
the Federation Executive decided at 
its meeting of April. 1924, to ask 
for funds Home School 
Councils and Associations to estab- 
lish a memorial. By April, 1925. it 
had been decided that this memorial 
should take the form of a travelling 
library. 


from and 


Beginning with a sum of 
just over two hundred dollars, the 
Library has since been financed by 
regular annual contributions. Origi- 
nally the Library contained books, 
pamphlets, and Then. 
hecause of the overwhelming demand 


magazines. 


for pamphlet material and the ever- 





increasing demand for the books, the 
work of handling the pamphlets was 
taken over some years ago by the 
Publications Committee. 


At present (Autumn 1949) the 
Library consists of some 450 titles 
and more than 850 books, all dealing 
with various phases of child study 
and child development. It was laid 
down in the original minutes that 
all books purchased must be of the 
highest quality. This policy of pur- 
chasing the best texts available on 
any particular has 
strictly adhered to by the several 
conveners who have had _ responsi- 
bility for the Library 
heginning. Parents are people of all 


subject been 


since the 


levels of reading ability and interests. 
To see that only the best literature 
is purchased, and to remember that 
this same literature must prove of 
interest to all parents. has made the 
choosing of the Library books a work 
requiring full understanding of what 
Home and School should mean. 


Basically, the Courtice Memorial 
Library is an effort on the part of 
Federation to correlate the work of 
all Federation Conveners and should 
be used by them to help establish the 
work of the various committees on 
a province-wide basis. The advice 
of all Federation conveners is sought 
in purchasing new books in order 
that the Library may support the 
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work of each committee in the Asso- 
ciations. The greatest number are 
listed under Child Study, and these 
include books on the pre-school child. 
but the Library titles cover the wide 
range of Adolescence. Physical and 
Mental Health. Parent Education. 
Psychology. Music. Arts and Crafts, 
Radio and Visual Aids. Citizenship, 
Religious and general 
educational study. Thanks to the 
Federation Conveners of Religious 
Education, the Library has an excep- 
tional list of give 
parents a concept of religion which 
will benefit their children. An effort 
is made to see that the Library sup- 
plies books for study as particular 
Recently the 
for more knowledge pertaining to 
teen-age development has been much 
in the news. Consequently the num- 
ber of books dealing with adolescence 


has The 


Education. 


titles chosen to 


problems arise. need 


been greatly increased. 


teaching of sex education as a subject 


in the schools has also received much 
attention of late and the Library 
carries to the parents the best pos- 
sible material to equip them to handle 
that delicate problem. 


The Library which began with a 
fund of dollars 


now value of 


two hundred 


has 
grown to a several 
thousand dollars. The contributions 
to the Founders’ Day 


tirely 


Fund are en- 
voluntary and the increase in 
indicate that the 
new Home and School mem- 
are this project of 
Federation worth supporting. Fur- 
ther statistics this. for in 
1947-1948 the Library committee 
sent out 185 parcels and in 1948-1949 
this number increased to 323. 


amount seems to 
many 
bers finding 


confirm 


out the 
effort is made to pay particular at- 
tention to orders from school areas 
not public libraries. 
Members living in cities and towns 


In sending books, an 


serviced by 


are urged to look for these same 
texts in the local public libraries and 
to ask their public libraries to open 
Parent Education sections. Members 
of rural Associations are encouraged 
to feel that this Library 
as their mail-boxes. In addition to 
filling the from individual 
members. the Committee sends many 
boxes of books to Association Publi- 
the contents of 
which are distributed and collected 
at regular monthly meetings. Boxes 


is as close 


orders 


cations Conveners. 


of books are on display at regional 
conferences and at training schools. 
in order that new and 
new executive members may become 
familiar with the value and extent 
of the Library’s work. Parcels of 
books organization 
meetings of new 


conveners 


are sent to 
Associations as a 
concrete evidence of the work which 


Federation sponsors. 


the pub- 
lishes a catalogue. and we have 
established a Reading Committee to 
read the new books as they are pur- 
chased and to write short reviews. 
mimeographed copies of which will 
be made available to all Association 
presidents. 


Periodically Library 


The work of the Library is carried 
on entirely by volunteer help. The 
members of the committee meet at 
the Federation office once a week to 
fill requests. A sticker is enclosed for 
the return of each parcel free of 
charge. 

Since the formal education of par- 
ents usually ceases many years be- 

(Continued on page 49) 
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| Films 











CANADA PRODUCES THIRD 
FINE MENTAL-HEALTH FILM 


Over-Dependency, Mental Mechan- 
isms series, No. 3, produced by the 
National Film Board for the De- 
partment of National Health and 
Welfare, 1949. 32 min. 


The Feeling of Rejection and The 
Feeling of Hostility, the first two in 
this series of films explaining devi- 
ations from normal human behavior. 
have been so widely shown and 
enthusiastically received that there 
will be large and receptive audiences 
waiting for Over-Dependency. They 
will not be disappointed. The film 
maintains the high standards of its 
predecessors and the problem with 
which it deals is so familiar that near- 
ly everyone who sees it will recog- 
nize himself or 
those involved. 


a friend as one of 
We must inevitably 
feel pride and regret that Robert 
Anderson, who produced these films, 
has been “borrowed” by the U.S. 
National Committee on Mental Hy- 
giene to produce a series of films for 
them. 


The story centers on a young man 
who is physically ill because he is 
psychologically maladjusted. As a 
child Jimmy had been delicate, and 
excluded from the rough-and-tumble 
play of other boys. His mother and 
sister had protected him from all 


possible hard knocks: his father had 





been too busy to give him companion- 
ship. Now married, he still depends 
on his mother and his wife to main- 
tain his self-esteem. Working at a 
job for which he is not especially 
well suited, he cannot bear any 
criticism; confronted with tasks he 
finds difficult, he becomes actually ill. 
His doctor, finding nothing organi- 
cally wrong with him, recognizes the 
source of his troubles and, by taking 
the time to explain him to himself, 
enables him to free himself of his 
dependency and to become a normal, 
self reliant person, well adjusted to 


life. 


My only criticism of this picture 
is of the role of the doctor. How 
many people in Jimmy’s situation 
would have the good fortune to find, 


- in a general practitioner, a man with 


the insight, patience, skill, and time 
to deal with their subconscious men- 
tal difficulties? Many medical doctors 
might recognize the nature of the 
problem, but few would feel any de- 
sire or competence to deal with it 
hesitate to 
recommend psychiatric help, either 
because it would be too expensive or 
not available. And so the over-de- 
pendents would continue to nurse 
their ills and probably slip gradually 
into incompetence. Let us hope that 
they chance to see Over-Dependency. 


H.L.R. 


themselves. and would 
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HOW TO r? 
|=] Bete} is A. sa oe HOW TO BECOME A CANADIAN CITIZEN 


The Canadian Citizenship Council has pro- 
duced a new filmstrip outlining in detail the 
steps that a newcomer to Canada must take 
in becoming a citizen. The material is pre- 
sented in a light engaging manner and two 
commentaries are provided, one in full 
English and one in Basic English The purpose 
of the filmstrip is to give the immigrant a 
very clear picture of what is ahead of him at 
an early stage in his experience in Canada so 
that he can take advantage of all opportunities. 

For further particulars write to the Cana- 
dian Citizenship Council, 46 Elgin St.. 
Ottawa. 

NEW FILMSTRIP SERIES 
BOUT a year ago the Canadian Citizen- 
ship Branch released three booklets on 
Canada entitled Our Land, Our History, and 
Our Government. Each is a handy reference 
hook about certain aspects of Canadian life. 

With the help of the National Film Board 
and using all the facilities of the Archives and 
other government services, the material in 
these booklets is now available in visual form. 
Fifteen filmstrips have been produced and 
will be available for classes of immigrants. 
other adult programs, and schools. The 
material is authentic, it is derived from first- 
hand sources. and the presentation is clearly 
organized. 

The titles of the filmstrips are: 

Geography 

1. Our Land Introduction. 

2. Our Land The Maritimes. 

3. Our Land Quebec. 

. Our Land Ontario. 

5. Our Land Prairie Provinces. 

. Our Land B.C.. Yukon and N. W. 

Territories. 
History 

. Our History — Discovery and Explora- 

tion. 

. Our History — Settlement of Canada. 

. Our History Political Development in 

Canada. 





Our Government 

10. Basic Freedoms. 

11. Municipal Government, Part I: 

Elections. 

Municipal Government, Part II: 

Functions. 

13. 

14. 

15. 
For further information write to 

the Director, Canadian Citizenship 

Branch, Ottawa. 


Provincial Government. 
Federal Government. 


Administration of Justice. 


NEW DRESS 


Canadian Film News, the monthly 
publication of the National Film 
Society of Canada, which formerly 
appeared in multilith form, has now 
Its first 
issue in the new form appeared in 
November. It is in a handy 6” by 9” 
the 

Its list of contributing 


become a printed magazine. 


size, and layout and style are 
attractive. 
editors is sufliciently representative to 
provide good coverage of all film 
developments of interest to Canadians. 
The subscription is $2.00 a year, and 
it may be ordered from the National 
Film Society. 172 Wellington 


Ottawa. 


me 


TWO FILM SERIES 


We are indebted to the 2 Arthur 
Rank organization for two series of 
films especially designed for educa- 
suitable for 
One series is THIS MODERN 
AcE, a monthly film review designed 


tional and 


adults. 


programs 


to present a visual interpretation of 
current Their 

films as 
to the 
cause of reason against emotion: of 


of 


controversies. pro- 


moters describe these 


“reasoning films, dedicated 


discussion against prejudice: 





1] 


peaceful change against brute force.” 

Here are reviews of two typical 

examples: 

Palestine, Modern Age Series, 1947. 
J. Arthur Rank 16 mm. 
20 minutes. 


Division. 


Here we have a courageous effort 
to handle a very “hot” topic with 
fairness and accuracy. The film opens 
with a short history of Palestine. 
Then the Arab and Jewish cases con- 
cerning that vexed country are given 
without 
The 
film’s success in achieving fairness 
is indicated by the fact that both sides 
resented it but were unable to sub- 
stantiate charges that it had falsified 
facts or misplaced emphasis. 


in turn, dispassionately, 


hiding real issues and facts. 


Its con- 
clusion is that Britain was faced with 
a hopeless task in trying to reconcile 
irreconcilables. 

Of course the film is now dated but 
it still has two considerable values 
for Canadian audiences: it is inform- 
the history of 
Palestine up to the creation of the 
State of it is a good 
example of film-making, dealing skil- 
fully as it does with a highly contro- 
versial issue. 


ative in giving 


Israel and 


Land Shert of People. 1948. 20 


minutes. 


indus- 
trial power developed during the war, 


In order to utilize the new 


\ustralia needs to increase, perhaps 
double. her population. Her people 
have inherited the British way of life 


British institutions. but have 
developed a characteristic outlook of 
their own. Whence shall they draw 


their new immigrants? 


and 


Their need 
coincides with the tremendous pres- 
sure of overpopulation in southern- 





Asia. Up to now they have main- 
tained a policy of a white Australia. 


Can this be continued? 
Other interesting information about 


Australia is this 
its geographical features; its wheat 


included in film: 
cattle and sheep industries; its edu- 
cational and political institutions: its 
problems of inflation, housing short- 
age, soil erosion, and drought. As 
might be imagined, this is almost too 
much ground to cover in twenty 
minutes, but nevertheless the film is 


well integrated and absorbing. 


The other series of J. Arthur Rank 
productions is THE EartH ANp ITs 
PEOPLES, a series of thirty-six films 
on travel thirty 
countries. There are two on Canada. 
One, entitled “Canada’s New 
lands”. shows “pioneer life” in’ the 
Peace River district of Alberta. The 
other is: 


and customs § in 


Farm- 


French-Canadians (St. Lawrence 
Lowland, Quebec). Benograph Di- 
vision of Associated Screen News 


Limited. 20 minutes. 


This is a delightful presentation of 
the life of the French-Canadian on the 
Isle of Orleans. In the village of 
Saint-Pierre is seen the simplicity and 
lrench- 
thrift 
and industry, his joyousness. and his 
devotion to the church. The activities 
which enrich home and community 
life are 


inherent in the 
Canadian: his 


dignity 


characteristic 


and 
realism. The range of the film is such 
that the points of culture. 
habits. tradition touched 
upon. and a nice balance between the 
present and past history of French- 
Canada is maintained. 


shown with clarity 


main 


and are 


The commentary is simple, logical, 
and informative. Spoken by a 
French-Canadian, it gives a feeling of 
authenticity to the film. The sound 
sequences are adjusted well to the 
simplicity and placidity of the theme. 
The spontaneous folk singing, the 
farm noises, the incantation of school 
prayers, add much to the pleasure of 
the film. 


This film is useful in a study of the 
customs and life of French-Canada 
and would be of particular interest to 
public and high school groups. 


Among several on the United States 


Is: 


Water for Dry Land 
U.S.A.). 20 minutes. 


( Southwest 


This film is an effective portrayal 


of the dependence of man upon 


water. It has a general scenic and 


informative interest. with a specific 


appeal for those in the arid regions 
of Central Canada. 


The locale of the film moves from 
the great desert area of Southwestern 
United States through the fertile farm 
land of the Imperial and San Ber- 
nadino Valleys to the highly develop- 
ed urban and industrialized areas of 
the West Coast. The use to which the 
Hoover Dam and the Colorado River 
is put portrays effectively the import- 
ance of water to man. The Dam and 
the River irrigate the farm land. 
generate hydro-electric power, and 
provide water for drink, recreation. 
and industry in Los Angeles. Thus. 
water and 
servants of urban man. 


The is logical, the 
sound adequate. the film informative. 


electricity become the 


commentary 
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Labor-Management Relations 


Three Reviews by Christine S. White 


@7 rends in Collective Bargaining—A 
Summary of Recent Experience, by 
S. T. Williamson and Herbert Har- 
ris. Twentieth Century Fund. New 
York. 250 pp., $2.00. 


First published in 1945 and _re- 
printed three times since, this is a 
comprehensive text-book on the sub- 
ject by two outstanding authors, and 
contains the current report and recom- 
mendations of the Twentieth Century 
Fund’s Labor Committee. 


The factual 
surveys, and the reader is given a 
thorough grounding in the meaning of 
the terms used in every phase of the 
intricate 


material is based on 


which union 
reached. The long 
struggle for the right to bargain col- 
lectively is and the subtle 
change in the positions of manage- 
ment and labor is skillfully developed. 


process by 
agreements are 


traced. 


Now that labor has largely won the 
fight for “recognition”, the authors 
the erstwhile combatants and 
horsetraders faced with the job of 
translating principles into practice. 
This new task can be a short cut to 
gastric ulcers 


see 


unless the technique 
of compromise can be mastered, and 
a reconditioning of the mind _ takes 
place. It has been the Waterloo of 
many a top-notch union organizer and 
many a smart employer, but, to quote 
the authors, “collective bargaining 


should no longer be in the arena in 
which an executive indulges in ego 
expansion, and a union spokesman 
thumps the table to swing his weight 
around .. . the representatives around 
the table the 
people’s money. skills, and aspira- 


are trustees of other 


tions. 


Mr. Harris Mr. Richardson 


have spared no pains to present their 


and 


analysis as a calm appraisal of facts. 
Nevertheless. it is safe to say that the 
will be hotly de- 


bated in some sections of both labor 


recommendations 


and management. particularly in the 
field of government intervention in 
industrial disputes. 


The Labor Committee's Reports on 
the Economics. Politics. and Role of 
Collective Bargaining present an ex- 
cellent summing up of the position to- 
day and the prospects for the future. 
The war imposed upon government 
the obligation of reducing labor-man- 
agement friction, and it would be an 
idle dream to imagine that such inter- 
vention will now automatically cease. 
A program to provide a working sub- 
stitute for wartime controls is now 
being evolved, and the suggestions of 
the Fund’s Labor Committee merit 
serious consideration. Indeed, Cana- 
dian readers will find themselves wish- 
ing that some such comprehensive 
study of the Canadian industrial scene 
was available. 
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Mrs. CHRISTINE WHITE was 
labor liaison officer for the Con- 
sumer Branch of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. 
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@ Partners 


for 


in’ Production—A_ Basis 
L nder- 
standing, by the Labor Committee 
of the Twentieth Century Fund. 
assisted by Osgood Nichols, 1949, 


149 pp.. $1.50. 


Labor-Management 


This is the sixth report the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund has made in the 
last thirteen years on labor-manage- 
ment relations and public policy. For 
its target it takes the problem occupy- 
ng centre stage in public interest 


the need for a new philosophy to re- 


solve the conflict between management 
and labor. 


Wielding an 
authors probe reasons behind this con- 
flict. Why do workers strike for a 


miserable two cents an hour when it 


incisive scapel, the 


will take years to recoup their losses. 
even if they win? What does labor 
really High wages? Job 
Or just to be treated as 
human beings instead of machines? 


want? 
security 7 


It 


used to be considered that efficiency 


(And what about production? 


was the answer. but that was before 


the as the Commit- 


“slide-rule boys.” 
the 


found out that. in the long run, pro- 


tee calls efficiency engineers. 
what the 
Lacking the 
will to work, they beat every speed- 


Why? 


much 
workers wanted it to be. 


duction was pretty 


up method. 


Here is a book to be read with profit 


by trade-unionists and management 


4 


alike though both will wince as 
the scalpel lays bare their sins and 
weaknesses. With penetrating insight 
the authors candidly admit that. while 
labor and management have many 
common goals, there are whole areas 
of conflict that cannot be wished away 
by either logic or goodwill. In these 
areas the authors do not despise a 
compromise based on the lowly de- 
sire to “live and let live”. 


Canadians will be particularly in- 
terested to find a Toronto case history 
used in the book. In 1943 the em- 
plovees of Levers Toronto factory 
asked for 


hours from 


reduction in 
LS to 


reduction in pay. 


a working 
kK) hours. without 
The management 
agreed to the demand provided the 
could 20 
The story has become a 
classic in labor-management history. 


union increase efficiency 


per cent. 
Not only was the goal achieved and 
surpassed, but the whole concept of 
work within the factory was changed 
— workers became proud members of 
a self-directed team! 


With such practical illustrations the 
authors deftly make their points, and 
the result is a meaty, readable book 
as acceptable to the ordinary citizen 
(who would just like to know what 
the battle is about) as to labor and 
management. 


@Principles of Management by M. A. 
Cameron. M.A. George C. Harrap 
(Clarke. Irwin). 1949, 51 pp-. 75¢e. 


Mr. Cameron states that manage- 
ment is a science, with principles so 
soundly based that they “apply as 
well in Capitalist America as in Soviet 
Russia”—a big mouthful for any man 
to bite off! 








Chewing his mouthful _ pretty 
thoroughly, the author avoids the 
Machiavellian conception Burnhan 
achieved in Managerial Revolution. 
but sees management faced with the 
double challenge of economic and 
political developments. 


In Britain the vital problem lies in 
securing increased production. Many 
employers believe that efficiency will 
not be regained until there are ten 
men for every nine jobs—a condition 
the Government is pledged to  pre- 
vent. 


Seeking efficiency in human engi- 
neering, both government and indus- 
trialists have 


established programs 


aimed to “cross fertilize young ad- 
ministrators with The 
author modestly admits that manage- 
ment study 


new ideas’. 
found how 
to create willing workers without re- 
stick: but 
his presentation of the complexities of 
management does much to offset the 
of labor writers to under- 
estimate this problem. 


It is difficult. agree 
that the principles of management set 
forth “place a new and much needed 


has not yet 


course to a carrot or a 


tendency 


however. to 


emphasis on individualism . . . yet 
this emphasis does not conflict with 
collectivism”. Management and labor 
are a long way from such a unifica- 
tion of interests as this suggests, but 
both could profit from Cameron's 
analysis of the situation their respec- 
tive policies have created in industry. 


NEED INFORMATION? 


A mimeographed booklet has _re- 
cently been issued giving a compre- 
hensive list of “Books on Education 
in the Libraries of the CAAE and the 
Information Centre, Adult Education 
Service. Macdonald College”. This 
is an attempt to meet the need created 
by the lack of a professional library 
where persons engaged in adult edu- 
cation can find all the help they need. 
By combining the resources of two 
organizations it has been possible to 
offer a more complete selection than 
has yet Canada. 


been assembled in 


Copies of the book list are available 
free from either of the two organiza- 
tions. and the books and pamphlets 
listed may be borrowed for a period 
of two months if the borrower pavs 
the postage both ways. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 
IN FRENCH CANADA 


Repertoire National de L’Education 
Populaire au Canada Frangais. 
Published by the Société 
d’Enseignement 

Montreal, 1949. 

French edition. $2.00. 


cana- 
dienne postsco- 


332 pp. 


laire. 


Reports from the Copenhagen 
World Conference on Adult Education 
indicate that Canada is steadily win- 
ning wider recognition in the field of 
adult 
sustained and general in the past 


education. Progress has been 


decade. And now comes the first sur- 


vev of adult education for French- 


speaking Canadians to provide an- 


At the 


same time it is, in its own right. per- 


other index of the same trend. 


haps the most significant development 


of 1949. 


The plan for the survey was worked 
before 
Eugene Bussieére left Canada to head 
adult 

The study has gone on ever 


out almost three years ago, 


up the education section of 
lL NESCO. 
since. The Repertoire has been com- 
pleted under the direction of the Exe- 
cutive of the Société with the main 
work of the study covered by Claude 
and Guy 


Ryan Beaugrand-Cham- 


pagne. 


The ceport considers in a compre- 
hensive way all of the programs main- 
tained for the education of French- 
speaking adults in Canada: universi- 
ties, government departments. volun- 
tary societies, and a number of organ- 
izations whose main interest may 
not be educational but where educa- 
tion or cultural activities are of con- 
Each is de- 


of heads: 


siderable importance. 


scribed under a number 


aims and objectives, membership o1 


constituency, organization and struc- 
ture, program, publications, other ser- 
vices, action projects, and organiza- 
tional relationships. The classification 
has been worked out carefully and 
logically and the data have been sum- 
marized with economy and skill. In 
this single volume is a complete 
record of all the salient information 
about several score important organ- 
izations. The appendix contains lists 
of learned and professional societies. 
French language press and magazines, 
French radio stations, and a complete 
index. 


Probably all readers of this report, 
particularly English-speaking readers. 
will be astonished at the number and 
variety of these organizations. Some 
may be surprised to learn that they 
are found in at least five Canadian 
Quebec. 
Readers interested in the arts will be 
the 
famous dramatic company Les Com- 
about Les Amis de L’ Art 
and L’Ordre de Bon Temps. The size. 
scope. and power of the JOC, JAC. 
the JEC, and the other organizations 
in Catholic Action will amaze many 
who may have wondered what these 


provinces in addition to 


pleased to learn more about 


pagnons, 


initials signify. 


The report. 
French-speaking Canadians, has value 


while directed to 
for anyone interested in adult edu- 
We are all indebted to the 
the that 
have gone into its preparation and 


cation. 


Societé for endless hours 
the success of the results. At present 
available in French. But 


one reviewer. although shockingly in- 


it is only 


competent in this tongue, has found 
it well worth the effort required to 
study this report thoroughly. 


J.R.K. 
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CANADIAN NOVEL DESCRIBES 
MODERN FRUSTRATIONS 


Chipmunk, by Len Peterson. Me- 
Clelland and Stewart. Toronto, 
1949. 299 pp., $3.25. 


Chipmunk is the story of the trials 
and tribulations of everyday life as 
experienced by Claude Widgewood. 
The central figure of this novel is a 
rabbity little man, ill suited physical- 
ly. mentally, or morally to survive in 
the struggle for existence. Yet 
strangely he survives while those 
stronger. better adjusted individuals 
upon whom he leans perish, leaving 
him timid and alone in a_ hostile 
world. 


Through the weak eyes and weaker 
mental processes of Claude, even the 
most trivial problem in the confusion 
of the post-war world becomes over- 
The 


author’s style of following Claude’s 


powering and 1g. 


depressit 
undisciplined and disorderly flights 
of fancy emphasizes the atmosphere 
of frustration which is prevalent 
throughout the book. As Claude 
apparently lacks any sense of humor 
the reader finds himself as depressed 
and frustrated as the hero — but 
with him. not for him. 


For anyone already familiar with 
Mr. Peterson’s writing the style of 
this book will undoubtedly be a sur- 
prise, and to some it may be a 
However, as_ the 
first novel of one who has been term- 


disappointment. 


ed “the most powerful talent writing 


for radio in the English-speaking 
world”, Chipmunk will undoubtedly 


be widely discussed. 


J. E. C. Dorchester 





Internationally 
Important Books 


EUROPEAN MOVEMENT 
AND THE 
COUNCIL OF EUROPE 


The story of the European Move- 
ment which resulted in the Hague 
Congress of May, 1948. With 
forewords by Winston Churchill 
and Paul-Henri Spaak. Illustrated. 
$2.25. 


THE UNITED STATES 
AND THE 
SOVIET UNION 


By the Friends Service Committee. 
“A discussion of the role of de- 
mocracy in preserving peace. . . 
The Quakers merit another peace 
prize.”’—W. G. Rogers in AP 
Newsfeatures. $1.35. 


PALESTINE IS 
OUR BUSINESS 


By Millar Burrows. A _ plea to 
American Christians from an 
American Christian who is pro- 
foundly disturbed by what has 
been happening in Palestine, and 
believes that every Christian should 
be concerned about it. $3.25. 


FIFTY YEARS MARCH 


By Francis Williams. This book 
presents for the first time in a 
single, concise and modestly-priced 
volume the full and detailed his- 
tory of the British Labour Party. 
$2.00. 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 














Pamphlets | 











Toward 


IN SEARCH OF OURSELVES: (1) 
Education; (2) Brotherly Hatred; 
(3) The Careful Boy; (4) Adoles- 
cent Rebellion. By Len Peterson 
and Dr. J. D. M. Griffin. McLelland 
& Stewart. 1949. 


$1.25. 


Sex 


Toronto, Set: 


Those of you who listened to last 
year's CBC series “In Search of Our- 


will that broad- 
cast dramatized the case history of an 


selves” recall each 
individual with a personality problem. 
followed the professional 
psychiatrist. These 
broadcasts formed the basis of many 
discussion groups throughout the Do- 
minion. Not only did people start to 


up by 
analysis of a 


analyze their own personality prob- 
lems. but they also began doing some 
serious thinking about the social prob- 
lems of today. Now. we are pleased 
to announce a series of pamphlets 
hased on those radio programs. 


Each pamphlet contains the seript 
originally prepared for radio by Len 
Peterson. noted Canadian author and 
playwright: a commentary by Dr. 
J. D. M. Griffin. Medical Director of 
the National Mental 
Hygiene: and questions suitable for 
The first 
pamphlets of the series deal 


Committee on 
four 
with 
problems of youth and adolescence. 
We would like to recommend them. 
not so much for 


eroup discussion. 


sheer entertainment 
though they do have definite enter- 
tainment value——but for the down-to- 


earth thought-provoking — situations 


Mental Health 

they present so well. They cannot solve 
your problems for you, but to start 
one thinking is the first step in the 
solution of any problem. 


@1. Sex Education: This is the case 
history of attractive Pat Bourke and 
“that Conway boy”—-unfortunate, be- 
wildered adolescents. What would you 
do if Pat were your daughter, fear- 
fully facing the problems of an un- 
married mother? What would be th 
attitude of 
her? 


your neighbors toward 


We are shocked by the frightening 


number of sex crimes, illegitimate 
births. and so on. These are modern 
social problems. What can be done to 
remedy the We 
elibly that Education” is 


solution to the problem. 


situation ? 
“Sex 


answet! 
the 
If so. just 
what should be taught. how. when. 
where. and by whom? This is a high- 
ly controversial matter but it is time 
did honest. 
thinking about it. 


@2. Brotherly Hatred: Most parents 
take it for granted that the new baby 
will be loved by 


we 


some constructive 


all members of the 
family. This is not always so as shown 
in the case history of Joe Cowper and 
his brother Gordon. What situations 
in family life encourage the emotions 
of jealousy and hatred? To what ex- 
tremes will these emotions carry one? 
In bringing up a family of several 
children how can we prevent jealousy. 
Bro- 


Hatred dramatizes a situation 


envy. and similar emotions? 


therly 
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that occurs much more frequently 
than we care to admit. 


\s you read 
it you may be shocked to realize 


that unconsciously you are fostering 


emotions of jealousy and hatred in 
your child. 


@3. The Careful Boy: Milton Faulk- 
ner might be called a model child. 
He did well in school. was a promis- 
ing violin pupil. was obedient and 
easy to manage. He tried so hard to 
please his parents. especially his tall. 
stern father. 

Have you ever experienced the slow 
heartbreak of trying continually to 
please someone whom it Is practically 
impossible to satisfy? If you have 
you can understand the fears, disap- 
pointments, and frustration that Mil- 
ton felt. and the undesirable emotions 
which resulted. To read The Care- 
ful Boy is to become a more tolerant 
and understanding parent. 
@4. Adolescent Rebellion: This is the 
story of Esther. an attractive. sensible. 
average high school girl of fifteen or 
sixteen. She could be your daughter 

anxious to be free of parental con- 
trol and to show the world that she 
can be independent. This is a nor- 
mal impulse of adolescence and should 
he treated with understanding — not 
repression, Esther's teacher summed 
up the attitude of young people very 
“TL am a bit like 
your daughter. | like to be treated as 
an individual who has feelings and 
can think for herself. | dont like to 


be pushed.” 


well when she said: 


Adolescence often is a painful and 
unhappy experience. Reading Ado- 
lescent Rebellion will help you to 
understand the rebellious spirit of 
adolescent boys and girls and to make 
this period of growing up less painful 
and unhappy.—Acnes McLeop. 





IN 
SEARCH 
OF 
OURSELVES 


by Len Peterson 


Dramatized radio scripts —‘‘case 


histories” of personality problems 
with analysis by Dr. J. D. M. 
Griffin of the National Committee 
on Mental Hygiene. 

35 cents each — set of 4—$1.25 


CHIPMUNK 


Peterson’s first “The 


Canadian novel to 


$3.25 


Len novel, 


most 
date.” 


McCLELLAND & STEWART 
Limited 

| AIEEE LL AC 

LIBRARY (Continued from page 38) 


fc re 


serious 








they become 
important that the training of chil- 


dren and the development of family 


parents, it Is 


life should be accompanied by read- 
ing and studying books written by 
people with a sound background of 
knowledge. In Home School 


work the great body of our member- 


and 


ship is constantly changing: new 
members are added in great numbers 
each year. As we grow and as our 
problems change. our need for assist- 
ance changes and grows also. Keep- 
ing this in mind. the conveners of 
the Courtice Memorial Library have 
kept pace with the new trends and 
influences. and have labored to make 
the content of the Library an ex- 
pression of the development of higher 
standards in the educational life of 


this province. 











University of Toronto 
University Extension 


13,974 adult men and women studied in continuous courses 
and classes, during the session, 1948-49, under the Department of 
University Extension, University of Toronto. More than half 
that number were enrolled in evening classes where there are no 
examinations but where knowledge is sought for its own sake. 
There are over 100 such classes. 


For detailed information on Teachers’ Classes, Evening 
Classes, Business Courses, Correspondence Courses, Courses in 
Occupational Therapy, Physical Therapy, Institutional Manage- 
ment, in Public Safety, and in Radiography, write or telephone 
University Extension, Simcoe Hall, University of Toronto, 
Toronto 5, Ontario. 








DO YOU 
WANT TO 


Got. Outside Tho (ity Limits 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE gives the modern 
concept of Geography, emphasizing the influence 
it has played on the art and culture of different 
countries and stressing the significance of en- 
vironment in moulding peoples and customs 
Plant and animal life, reports of explorations, 


unusual travels and adventures all find their 
place in this British magazine. Every article is 
fully illustrated with pictures in color, gravure 
or half-tone. 


Obtainable through all principal subscription agencies, bookstores, etc.. 
or direct from the publishers— 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE 
40 William IV Street, London, W.C.2, England 


l vr. $4; 2 yrs. $7; 3 yrs. $8. Sample copy sent on request from publishers 














